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| 
Richard Henry Lee’s Resolution. | 


It is a council-chamber of considerable size 
and some dignity. In the centre of the platform 
two feet above the floor is a plain mahogany 
desk. The rich dark red of its flat top is relieved 
by the white glimmer of a handsome silver 
inkstand. 

Behind this table sits a man about thirty- 
nine years of age. He is tall, thin, inclined to 
stoop, but of dignified presence and handsome 
face. 

There is fire in his eye, a little petulance about 
his lips, but a boldness mingles with a few 
eccentricities of manner which stamps him as a 
man of power. He is elegantly 
dressed in fine velvet, silk hose 
and all the buckles and ruffles 
which complete the toilet of 
a fashionable gentleman of 
this time, and his attitude 
indicates vanity. At his right 
in front of a similar desk sits 
a clerk with quills all sharp- 
ened for use, and around in a semicircle are 
grouped probably about forty men. 

Some of the most remarkable men the world 
has known are among this forty, and they are 
bent on one of the most daring undertakings 
recorded in history. 

The crowd is clean shaven and bewigged, 
while their dress varies from the austere garb of 
the Puritan to the elegance of the Cavalier. 

Something is about to happen in this council- 
chamber. Men are thinking deeply, and glances 
wander restlessly from a group of youngish, 
handsomely dressed cavaliers to a plainer group, 
the central figure of which is a man of middle 
height. 

This man is muscular and erect, with a fine 
face full of masterful intelligence. With the 
aristocratic gentleman on 
the platform this plainly 
dressed man shares a unique 
honor, the honor of having a 
price set upon his head. 

The assembly do well to 
watch the powerful face of 
this Puritan, for even the 
man behind the silver ink- 
stand looks down and obeys 
the silent command which he reads in the keen, 
blue eyes in front. This strong man is the rock 
on which this assembly rests. He is the leader 
of the leaders. 

The restlessness settles into a hush and the 
hush into a silence so deep that it seems to still 
the very breath as one of the cavalier group rises 
in his seat. 

The Puritan opposite folds his arms deter- 
minedly and sets his lips more grimly. The 
colleagues, grouped immediately about the man 
who has risen, settled back in their seats flushed 
and resolute. Rugged cheeks pale, firm lips 
tremble, and timid men begin to shrink. 

‘The man about to speak is nearly six feet tall, 
but slender. His face is pleasing for its kindly 
and brilliant expression, 
while grace of form and 
manner add the crowning 
touch to an attractive and 
powerful personality. One 
hand, apparently useless, is 
held at his side and covered 
with a neat bandage of black 
silk. The other holds a 
small slip of paper which 
has since become one of the 
treasures of a mighty nation. He looks the 
agitated assembly in the eye, and in a firm voice 
reads: 

“Resolved—That these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states; and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain is and ought 
to be totally dissolved.” 

In a short speech he urges the adoption of the 
resolution and takes his seat. 

The deed is done. The first step toward 
bringing a new nation into being has been tak<n. 
Bold Richard Henry Lee, upheld by a single 
colony, has thrown down the gauntlet to one of 
the mightiest nations of earth. He has hurled 
life, a magnificent fortune and every earthly 
prospect into the arena with this daring resolu- 
tion. 

Already timid members of this Congress see 
the gallows stretching over him; and British 
redeoats inscribing “rebel” or “traitor” over his 
dangling body. Will they, too, dare to risk their 
all? 

As Mr. Lee sinks into his seat all eyes turn 
once more from him to the man in Puritan garb. 
Samuel Adams has more important work than 
seconding motions. He leaves such things to 
younger men. The piercing blue eyes turn 
toward rotund John Adams and direct him to 
get on his feet with all speed and second that 
motion. 

The motion is seconded, and the secretary of 
Congress, Charles Thompson, records : 

“Certain resolutions respecting independency 
being moved and seconded—Resolved, that the 
consideration of them be referred till to-morrow 
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that some of the violins of modern American you can make, for || give you 
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the famous Italian schools. only occasionally and | ‘§ anything 
Let me quote an . of Pablo de Sarasate, ou lose the snack 
one of the greatest living violinists, referring to but 


violins made in New York. He says that their 
workmanship is of the first order and their tone 


perfect. 

“I have had the Leg he states, “‘of 
playing upon three of their imitations,—one of 
Stradivari one of Gaspar di Salo (a copy 
of Ole Bull’s), and one of Amati,—the last 
mentioned, in particular, being so perfect that I 
prefer it to the original.” 

Wilhemj has also said that some of the modern 

roductions of the old models surpass the 
originals. Brodsky has said the same thing, 
and Francois Boucher, of Canada, has said in 
so many words that the modern instruments 
possess higher merit than the rare old Italian 
violins, which he has had so many opportunities 
of testing. 

In 1870 Mr. George Germiinder of New York 
told of an experiment he tried with the famous 
Ole Bull. Having finished a copy of one of the 
old Italian master makers’ instruments, imitati 
its minutest peculiarity as to varnish and outw: 
look, he asked Ole Bull to try it. The great 
violinist played several pieces on it and was 
enchanted. 

“It is a genuine Cremona,” said Mr. Bull; 
“perfectly superb in every way.” _ ue 

“No, Mr. Bull,” answered Germiinder ; “‘it is 
only an imitation by me. I made it, and so you 
see we can reproduce exactly.”’ 

Ole Bull would not believe this, however 
insisting that the instrument was a genuine old 
Cremona by Stradivarius or Guarnerius. 

A queer test was made several years ago in 
one of our Western cities during a musical 
festival, while a number of genuine old Italian 


violins happened to be there in the hands of | @ 


some of the performers. All the Strads and 
Guarnerius fiddles were brought to one room to 
be compared with a fine violin of modern 
American manufacture. Accomplished experts 
were invited to make the tests, and were so 
placed that they could only hear the playing 
without seeing the violins or performers. In 
every case the American instrument received the 
highest marks. 
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A Mutual Surprise. 


My first experience with a bear was somewhat 
unique, writes a Washington correspondent, and 
of its kind I hope it may be my last, although it 
served to whet my appetite for further adventures 
with his ursine majesty. 


I was riding across country along a wood- 
road to inspect a lot of timber, one uy f last fall. 
My horse was one of the best mounts I ever had, 
sure-footed and afraid of nothing. He was 
eantering easily along a level stretch when we 
came upon a large log lying across the path. 

The horse seemed a bit fidgety, I noticed, as 
we neared the log, but I t nothing of it 
and touched him with the spur. He rose, leaped 
over the obstruction and landed plump on the 
back of a large black bear which had been taking 
a nap on the other side. , 

Bruin came to his feet with an ugly growl 
and the horse, thoroughly frightened, jum 
sidewise with such violence as to unseat me. 
Luckily my feet slipped from the stirrups, and | 
fell sprawling to the ground. 

Bruin was evidently as much frightened as the 
horse, for he galloped in one direction and the 
horse in another. As for myself, I suffered 
a sprained shoulder and other minor bruises. 
It was two days before I found my horse, and 
then he was as wild as a hawk, and jumped and 
shied at every shadow for a month afterward ; 
but not having another fright, he gradually 
recovered his former even temper and boldness. 


~ 
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Nothing Great. 


The determination of a certain order of minds 
not to be astonished at anything is well known. 


The case of the sup; or invented Irishman 
at Niagara, who failed to see anything wonderful 
in the water falling down because there was 
nothing to prevent it from doing so, is paralleled 
by that of a French rustic who went to Paris 
and saw for the first time the great Eiffel tower 
rising to the sky. 

“Don’t you think it is wonderful?” he was 
asked. 

“Wonderful?” said he, somewhat contempt- 
.. is it but a kind of a well the other 
end up?” 
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Sharp Trade. 


It is hard to believe that the hero of the 
following story was a shrewd “down-easter,” 
but the Lewiston Journal vouches for him: 


A man went after a calf he had pastured out 
all summer, and asked what he owed for the 
pasturing. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I’ve got a bill of 
seven dollars against you, but I will take the 
calf and call it settled, providing you are willing.” 

“No, sir,’’ was the answer, “that’s a little too 
much. But I tell you what I will do. You 
_ = calf two weeks longer and you can 

ave her.” 















of it, while with Wales it’s a life-business. 
Why needlessly “swelter” over a hot stove 
making jellies and preserves ! Before 
you begin it this year get a tumbler of 


W ALE 9 HOME |mer desserts. It requires no soaking 
MADE ‘and cooks ina few minutes — almost 

‘in a minute. 
Red Currant J elly | Fifteen choice new recipes and a trial package 


: : |of Minute Tapioca, also package of Minute 
and compare quality and cost with yours. | 


Gelatine and recipes sent Free. Send name and 
Sold by S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, address. Your grocer can sell you these goods. 
and by all Leading Grocers. 


Minute Tapioca.” 


| It’s the ideal article for dainty sum- 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 
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Have You “Nerves,” , 


and do they become “‘ ruffled "’ by the work 
and worry these hot days? Nothing better 
to steady them than a gentle, restful jog in a 
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LAWN SWING. ¥/ 


Hardware and Department Stores all sell 
them. Get the Fairfield — It’s Automatic, 
An ornament to any home. 

Swing Book sent FREE. 
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When You Travel 


Are you troubled with CAR SICKNESS ? 

Does your HEAD ACHE? 

Are you sometimes FAINT ? 

The News Agent on the train will sell you a bottle of 


PORTSMOUTH 
LAVENDER 
(ARE) SALTS. 


It will relieve these troubles almost instantly—will 
rest and refresh you and make your journey pleasant. 
Sold also by all Leading Dealers, or sent post-paid for 25 cents 


uf not otherwise obtainable. 
25 cts. OF RESTON 
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Camping Cents. 


“Wall” Pattern. Made of White Tent Drilling, 
and complete with Poles and Pins. 
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uneasy and he thinks he and Persia ought to 
” 


“Go where?” said Rosina, in astonishment. 
“He is safer here than anywhere.” 

“Ah, he was not thinking of: himself, but of 
us. He is afraid of our really being attack 
Boston, Mass., July 22, 1897. | jut 1 tell him there is no danger, and it aa 

Volume 71. Number 29. be nearly certain death for him to be seen now 
on the streets, and no one would take them in.” 

“T never heard such folly,” said Rosina, 
sharply ; and then, after a little thought, she 
said, “‘Is there any danger to us?” 








$1.75 a Year. Single copies 5 cents. 
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Through the Draft Riot. | ;,., 


“T think there is. If Richards comes I am 
i ce o trom the grave going to send word to the station-house for 
ote 5 help. I told Mary not to open the front of 

7 = often of the mob’s threat to | the house this morning, at all. We must take 


In Five Chapters.—Chapter IV. 





burn the house unless China were every precaution. But come 
turned out of it, Rosina slept but | now, let us go in to breakfast. 
uneasily and rose early, though her | We must try to act as usual, 
exertions of the night before had tired her. for Mary is in a panic already, 
When Persia put her woolly head in the door- | and I don’t want it to spread.” 
way at seven o’clock, her former mistress was | Rosina was thoroughly 
already dressed. The child had entirely re- frightened now, for she saw 


Hollis hesitated. Yes, it was better to trust | 


|than sweet. The children sat beside her,! The bandy-legged high-boy was a tall chest of 
| talking in low, anxious tones. drawers, resting on six curved legs. Beside 
| “Has dey all gone?” asked China, as he | the high-boy was an old-fashioned desk and a 
| entered. | black painted chair of the Mayflower pattern. 
| “Yes, they’ve all gone, China. Thedreadful | Although the room was in order, it had lost its 
| cowards! But we'll get on somehow. It | look of occupancy. 
can’t last long, Hollis says, for some of the| The cousins unlocked the lowest drawer of 
|New York regiments have been ordered | the high-boy and looked in. There were some 
home. We can make grandmother comfortable | yellowed baby-clothes, two silver cups, two 
between us, and that’s all we care for,” said funny little pairs of boots with laced red 
Rosina, with a gay smile, but with eyes that | morocco tops, a spotted wooden horse with 
still told of a terror within. one reproachful glass eye, and some alphabet 
“I’se sorry to bring dis yer trouble on you, | blocks. Rosina shut the drawer softly, as if 
Mars’ Hollis. ’Pears like it’d been better fur | the things were sentient. 
me to stayed in Charleston; but I couldn’t ’a’| The next drawer was full of bundles of 
known how de Norf would act, could I?” letters, neatly tied up, and labelled in their 
“Don’t call this wretched scum ‘the North,’ grandfather’s precise, old-fashioned hand- 
China. The only Americans in the mob are. writing: “From my son Calvin, from college,” 
and “From my son Roger, 
from college.” Roger’s bun- 
dies were smaller than the 
others, and ceased years before 
his brother’s. In the next 
drawer was a sword, a sash, 
a soldier’s cap and epaulettes 
and a faded bunch of canter- 


covered from her terror of the night before, how deeply concerned Hollis 
and had been thrilling the servants with blood-| was over the situation. The 
eurdling and wholly imaginary tales of the 
| ark which had twice sheltered 


attack and escape. 
Rosina took the little black hand in hers and, 


cautioning quiet as they passed her grand- | 
mother’s room, led her down-stairs and into the 
/on a hunted look, but she 


garden. Hollis and China were there before 
them, talking earnestly. China was cutting a 
bunch of canterbury-bells from a bed, which 
was running over with them. Rosina gave a 
glad ery of recognition as she buried her face 
in the white and swaying mass. 

“Don’t you remember when fardie was ill, 
China, that time he had the fever, how he 
kept raving of the bells that were ringing in 
grandfather’s garden, and don’t you remember 
how mamma cried because he made you throw 
her red roses out? He said they were too 
sweet. You see he thought he was a boy 





again, back in New York,” she explained, 
turning to Hollis. ‘That must be the old bed 
he told us about.” 

“Yes, those are the same bells. Grand-| 
mamma told me that they used to tie them on 
their heads when they played horse.’’ | 

“And fardie ran away one day with a} 
wreath of them round his head.” 

“And my father found him and carried him 
away home, though he was only a little older,” 
said the boy. 

“Yes,” said Rosina, delightedly, ‘‘fardie 
told me of that.” 

“And grandfather punished my father, 
though it was Uncle Roger who opened the 
gate,” said the boy, slowly. 

“He ought to have told grandfather, then,” 
said Rosina, feeling that they were on thin ice 
again. 

“Father was not the kind that told,” said 
Hollis, proudly. 

“He does not know the truth,” Rosina 
thought; and something Hollis did not under- 
stand ran over her face. 

“Dese bells has been a-ringin’ here most 
fifty years,” said China, quickly; “dey’s seen 
a pow’ful lot of changes. Mars’ Roger set a 
store on ’em. He was allays talkin’ about | 
*em.”’ | 
“So did my father,” said the boy, “though | 
he did not say much. It was not his way. | 
But we put them on his coffin, and I’ve| 
planted some of them above his grave in 
Greenwood. They must be in blossom now,” 
and he looked in fancy across the two cities | 











house had seemed a veritable 


them from harm, and now to 
have it threatened! Her lips 
grew pale, and her eyes took 


bravely went in to breakfast, 
and choked down some food, 
and tried to talk and laugh 
before Mary, who watched 
them in a furtive way. 

It was later in the forenoon 
when China was in the stable 
taking care of the horses,—for 
neither Richards nor any one 
else had come near the house,— 
that the cook, heading a pro- 
cession made up of Mary 
and Maggie, appeared in the 
hall, where Hollis was trying 
to read aloud from “Ivanhoe” 
to Rosina. 

“Mr. Hollis,” began the 
cook in a rather defiant tone, 
“‘we’ve come to ask you if you 
mean to keep China and his 
child, after that warning 
you’ve got ?”” 

“Yes, I do,” said Hollis, 
briefly. 

“Then we’re all going, for 
not one of us will risk our lives 
in this house another day.” 

“OQ Maggie!” said Rosina, 
softly. 

Maggie burst into tears. “‘O 
Miss Rosina,’ she sobbed, “I 
know how mean it looks, but 
indeed it’s not safe for any of us, and I’m that 
scared I haven’t closed an eye all night.” 

“And you, Mary ?” said Hollis. 

“T stands by Bridget. I’m not going to be 


murdered for any strange nigger,” said Mary, | 


resentfully. : 

“Very well, then,” Hollis said, indifferently, 
“you can all go. You will be sorry when the 
riot’s over; Mrs. Bassett returns on Friday. 
You can call then for your wages.” 

“Yes, if there’s any house to call at,” said 
the cook, sharply. 

“In that case, you all know where Mr. 
Hoyt’s office is, and you can come there.’’ 

When China returned from the stable an 





THE LETTER. 


people everywhere,” said Hollis,-earnestly. 
“Dat’s so, Mars’ Hollis, dat’s so; but what 
| shall I cook for de ole missis’s dinner? I can 
make a little picked-up chicken and some 
| beaten biscuit. Dere aint much milk left, and 
| no ice, but we’ve got ’nough to eat. Sight 
| more’n Miss Rosina had ’efore she came.’’ 
“You never knew such a cook as China,” 





Rosina said, enthusiastically. “Grandmother | 


used to say there was no one in the county that 
could make hoe-cake like his,’ and she caught 
his hand as he stood beside her, and laid her 
cheek lovingly against it. 

The negro looked down upon her with a 


and the sparkling bay to that soldier’s grave | hour later, he found the lower part of the | look that startled Hollis, it was so full of grief 


on the crest of Ocean Hill. 


house deserted. With an aching heart—for he 


and longing, but in a moment it was gone, and 


Rosina, with a smile that was a caress, put | guessed what had happened—he went up-stairs the boy thought it must have been the firelight 
a spike in his buttonhole. “You are my | to Mrs. Conant’s room.- Even on this stifling that made him look so strangely, for he 


‘Knight of the Bells,’ ” she said, with a gentle day there was a little fire burning on the answered in his usual cheerful tone, and taking 
pat. | hearth, which shone like a red eye in the the staring Persia, who seemed petrified by the 


Hollis smiled back again. How long ago it 
seemed since he had wandered alone in that | 
garden, with only his sad thoughts and his | 


darkness. 
Beside it, as she had sat for so many years, 
was the children’s grandmother. She sat quite 


intent gaze of Mrs. Conant, they went down to 
| the deserted. kitchen. 


| “Grandmother,” said Hollis, with a gentle- 


books for company! It was all so different | erect in the hard, straight-backed chair, as if| ness which Rosina would have believed 





now. Although Rosina was quite backward,— disdaining ease for the body which had to 
as teachers and schools count backwardness,— | carry that broken heart and that stunned brain. 
she had that quick intelligence, that ready | She wore a short, black satin bed-gown, of an 
Sympathy, that keen appreciation which makes | antique pattern. Her thick, white hair was 
the really delightful mind. Beyond all else | clipped short, and made a fringe around the 
she had an overflowing sense of humor, which black skull-cap. 
was a constant surprise and pleasure to Hollis,| But the oddity of her dress was forgotten in 
to whom fun came hard. the strange power of the face. It was so 
When China had taken Persia into the | wasted that the prominent nose and chin were 
kitchen for her breakfast, Hollis said, “‘China | accentuated. The keen gray eyes had a restless 
is much disturbed over that warning we got | eagerness like the brightness of an eagle’s in 
last night. He says the servants are all very 





impossible in him a week before, “‘where are 
father’s pistols?” 

His grandmother looked at him with a 
troubled air, and said, “I don’t knuw. Yes, I 
think— look in the bandy-legged high-boy. 
| You know where my keys are,” and she 
|Telapsed again into her usual abstracted 
| Manner. 

“Come into grandfather’s sitting-room ; the 
| high-boy is in there,” said Hollis, and led 
| the way into a small adjoining room, taking 


captivity. This woman had been strong rather | with him a bunch of keys from the mantel. | 


bury-bells, just as they had 
been lifted from the coffin. 

Rosina did not need to ask 
whose they were, for Hollis 
had hurried quickly away. 
As she closed the drawer she 
saw an unopened letter, ad- 
dressed ““To my brother Roger, 
to be given only in case of my 
death.”” Rosina’s abrupt start 
of surprise made Hollis turn, 
and he also examined it. 

“You had better open it,” he 
said at last. 

“T cannot,” said his cousin. 
“It seems so mean.” 

“But there may be something 
father wanted done,”’ persisted 
the boy ; so Rosina slowly tore 
the envelope apart. Holding 
the sheet together they read : 

DEAR ROGER:—You doubted 
me once, but you will not doubt 
me now, I am sure. From the 
enclosed you will see how you 
have wronged me. I wish now 
that I had sent it to you before 
this, but my pride stood in the 
way. Beside, you loved Bob 
Ellicott better, and I could not 
win you back. Somehow I have 
never been able to make any 
one love me—only my boy. Be 
good to him if you get this. It 

as been a comfort to me to 
have him look so much like 
ou. For all your brightness, 
oger, there are some things 
you never knew. God keep 
you safe, and bring us some 
day together. CALVIN. 


The enclosure was a letter 
from one of the Princeton pro- 
fessors to their grandfather, 


thieves and murderers, and there are bad | indignantly refuting the rumor that Calvin 


| Conant had reported to the faculty any 
misdemeanor of any student. “He has always 
carried himself like a Christian gentleman,” 
the letter concluded. 

“Ts that what the quarrel was about?” said 
Hollis, in a bewildered tone. 

Rosina nodded. She could not speak. All 
the contemptuous thoughts and words against 
the dead rushed back and choked her. 

“Did your father accuse mine of a dishonor- 
| able act?” and Hollis spoke in a tone that 
|made Rosina wince. The tears were rolling 
| down her cheeks now, and plashing in big 
| blots on that messhge from the grave. How it 

tore her heart to think her dead could have 
ever been in the wrong! 

“Don’t, Hollis, don’t!” she cried, as if he 
had struck her. ‘“‘Fardie knows the truth now, 
and—they are together. Beside, don’t you 
think Uncle Calvin ought to have explained ?” 

“Explained that he was not a rascal? To 
his own brother?” and Hollis turned abruptly 
away, but Rosina caught his arm. 

“Don’t let us make the same mistake,” she 
pleaded. “It’s the same wicked pride in us 
both, only mine is hot and yours is cold.” 

He turned a little and hesitated. The open 
drawer with its touching contents seemed to 
plead for loyalty to the dead, the dear, 
wronged dead—and yet, what was the truest 
loyalty? A family quarrel is such a dreadful 
wrong. This one had embittered one genera- 
tion—it ought not to sever two. With an 
impulsive gesture, quite unlike his usual 
cautious self, he turned and kissed his cousin. 

“Now, let’s find the pistols,” he said, with 
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from a “scene.” 

They found the box of two pistols in the next 
drawer. ‘‘We shall have something to use if we 
are attacked,” said he; ‘‘so I’ll leave it here.” 

Early in the afternoon China came up with 
a dainty dinner for the invalid, with whom he | 
stayed while the cousins went down to their | 
meal, and in spite of their anxiety ate heartily of 
the good things China had provided. 

The day crept on. Through the closed shut- | 
ters they looked upon the deserted square, for | 
no one dared venture abroad. About three 
o’clock they were terrified to hear volley after | 
volley fired in rapid succession in their neighbor- | 
hood. It was the regulars, who had arrived from | 
the seat of war, firing on the mob on Second | 
Avenue, with deadly effect. 

The brooding smoke grew more and more | 
stifling, as more and more buildings were pil- | 
laged and burned. All over the city were) 
incessant skirmishes between the mob and the | 
soldiers, who were organizing. Still there were | 
not enough men to hold the disputed points, and | 
the mob had yet to rush on to the destruction | 
waiting for them in the cannon’s mouth. | 

Toward sunset the children went down-stairs | 
to see China and Persia, leaving their grand- | 
mother asleep. The kitchen was in order, with | 
a supper prepared on the back of the range, but 
no one was there. 

‘**He’s in the stable,” said Rosina, carelessly, 
leading the way through the garden. Hollis ran | 
ahead, for that mournful, tender look he had sur- 
prised on the negro’s face came back with double 
force. Was it his farewell? The stable was 
empty and the little door in the wistaria-covered 
wall was unlocked. 

“Gone?” said Rosina, as Hollis tried to 
explain. “‘Gone—and left me?” She seemed 
dazed and stupid. She sank down upon an iron 
seat, a little black heap of misery. 

“Dear, faithful fellow,” said Hollis with 
moistened eyes; “it was for our sakes, you 
know.” 

Then through the garden rang the crack of 
a rifle! With one wild cry Rosina flung open 
the door, and ran through the alley screaming: 
“China, China, I am coming, I am coming! ’’ 

But it was not China’s dead body over which 
she stumbled as she sharply turned the corner 
and faced a dozen armed rioters. It was a 
negro boy, not twenty, whose staring eyes were 
asking the silent sky the reason why. 

The blood was trickling down his face from a 
wound in his head. Rosina knelt and wiped it 
gently away, as if it now mattered. 

“Come, none of that,’’ snarled one of the men ; 
“or you'll get a dose from the same bottle!’ 

Hollis was beside her now, and she heard him 
answer quietly: ‘‘You would not hurt a girl?” 

“Girls make as good witnesses as boys,” 
growled a villainous-looking man, dressed in a 
fine broadcloth suit which did not fit him. 

Just then there was heard the steady tramp of 
feet, and the rioters ran quickly away. As the 
police came up to the little group Hollis saw 
Larry, who was usually the guardian of Stuyve- 
sant Square. 

“Larry,” he called, “China has run away! 
The mob threatened our house, and he was afraid | 
for us, and he’s gone. Cannot you find him?” 
But Larry sadly shook his head as the order 
came to march. 

Hollis took Rosina home, for he dared not 
leave his grandmother to go in search of China. 
He locked the door carefully and slipped the 
bolt, and then went after Rosina. She had | 
flung herself down on the old sofa in the hall 
and was sobbing in a way that frightened Hollis, | 
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an effort to regain his usual manner, and escape | ‘‘Will you be kind enough to pay that hackman? | bruised body, the broken bone, the shocked 


a brave fellow. 
I’m out of funds at present.” 

The last was said with a faint whimsical 
smile, and a little drawl that had a strangely 
familiar sound; but Hollis had to direct the 
hackman, who hurried off for the doctor, and 
had no time for thought. 

“Get some brandy, please, and bring a basin 
of warm water and some clothes,” said the 
stranger. 

Very gently and dexterously the young man 
washed away the blood and closed some of the 
gaping wounds. Then he forced a little brandy 
and water, between the clenched white teeth and 
waited. The lids of the unconscious man fiut- 


| tered, and with a long, tired sigh he drifted into 


life again. 

The young man handed the glass to Hollis, 
and kneeling beside the sofa, threw one arm 
lovingly over the negro. 

“Dear old man,” he said, softly; “don’t you 
know me?”’ 

Then a cry burst from China, a cry that 


echoed through the hall and house, a cry that 
especially in buying and selling stock. By him 


brought Rosina to her feet and into the doorway. 

“Ah, bless de gracious Lawd! Mars’ Bob, 
Mars’ Bob!” 

The changeless love, the intense pride, the 
absolute trust, the clinging dependence, the close 
companionship of years, all of China’s life was 
in that ery; and Hollis let the great tears roll 


“THE DOG VOLUNTEERED A WHOLE CIRCUS.” 


unchecked down his face as he watched the 
master and the man weep together. 

No one noticed Rosina in the doorway. The 
first wave of joy that swept over her left her 
dumb, and then came a bitter undertow of jeal- 
ousy, that seemed dragging her out to a cruel, 
overwhelming sea. She had thought herself first 
with both! 

With a mighty effort she freed herself. Should 


| Some men would have refused to take us. He’s | nerves. 
I’m sorry to trouble you, but | rare, glad moments—the foretaste of the bliss to 


He felt no pain. It was one of those 


| come—when the soul disdained the flesh. 


| him ; but Hollis heard the negro murmur as he | 











With firm tenderness his old master quieted 


left the room : 
“*Was dead and is alive again. 
and is found.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 


* 
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A Dog, “ Valentine.” 


HE Oldacres and Ryfields were neighbor 
farmers, and their sons, John Oldacre and 
Jack Ryfield, were cronies. 

John Oldacre was tall and strong, the 
natural captain .of his fellows in sport and toil ; 
also a solid but not showy scholar. He had a 
strange control over animals; horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and even poultry, would follow him 
like dogs if permitted, and he was always train- 
ing them to do cunning tricks. He was shrewd, 
too ; his father often heeded his advice in business, 





the Oldacre horses and cattle were perfectly 
broken, so they brought good prices. 

At twenty years John Oldacre was accounted 
aman, anda good one. He had cherished from 
childhood an affection for pretty Della Ryfield, 
nearly four years younger than he. She was 
noted in the district for 
beauty, good manners, 
taste in dress and social 
accomplishments. 

John had an athlete’s 
indifference to what 
country people call 
“style” in either dress 
or address. He was 
cleanly, and his power- 
ful figure looked manly 
in any attire; but fine 
clothes became him 
incongruously, like lace 
frills on a gladiator. 
In manners he was a 
simple, natural gentle- 
man, kindly and sincere, 
but unpolished. 

Doubtless these dif- 
ferences made the two 
like each other better. 
Certainly Della dearly 
reverenced John’s 
strength and bold, firm 
character. He was her 
ideal of manhood ; and 
her beauty, social tact, 
taste and charming 
manners were lovely to 
him. 

Jack Ryfield was 
what country people 
call “‘smart.”” He was 
quick but superficial in 
his studies, showy more 
than substantial in sport 
or work. While they 
were small boys he had almost idolized John 
Oldacre, because John was the township leader 
in everything that boys particularly admire. But 
later his admiration cooled on finding John a 
stoic as to “style.” 

Both families prospered, the Oldacres quietly, 
the Ryfields somewhat fussily. The township 
elected Oldacre to the office of supervisor as a 
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his own and another’s,—total twenty-one hundred 
and seventy-three dollars. Being a back country 
dealer, instead of paying by check, he brought 


| into the office an old leather grip, out of which 


he produced a huge bundle of greenbacks and 
bank-bills, mostly twenties and tens, picked up 


|in his country trade. Paying these made the 


He was lost | 








sort of matter of course; but Kyfield only captured 


cashier a long job of counting and examining. 

After this customer had gone, Beewoman 
counted the money himself, added to it that from 
the office safe, snapped two broad rubber bands 
about the bundle, bank-book on top, and ordered 
Jack: 

“Here, Ryfield, take this to the bank. Carry 
it in your hand, this way, and keep your mind 
on it.” 

In this way Beewoman had seen messengers 
carry money to bank in cities. Jack had objected 
to this way before. He wanted to conceal 
packages in his breast pocket, because he did not 
like to be seen by his stylish acquaintances so 
evidently doing mere business errands. 

Beewoman promptly shut him up with, “You 
will do your work exactly as I order.”’ Secretly 
Beewoman was proud to have the village notice 
how regularly his factory sent money to bank, 
and in what large amounts. 

This time Jack ventured to remonstrate again, 
and with real reason. The size and value of the 
package troubled him. 

“It doesn’t seem to me safe, Mr. Beewoman, 
to carry such a big bundle of money in plain 
sight. I might be knocked down and robbed !”’ 

“Do as I order. We don’t have robbers in 
this village; but mind your errand, and take 
care that you aren’t robbed.” 

The factory was in the village suburbs, over a 
mile from the bank. Jack walked with a 
stylish pace, but watched his way warily, being 
impressed by the largeness of his trust. When 
he had gone about half-way, at a place where 
there was an unoccupied grocery and two or 
three other vacant buildings, he passed a man 
busy cleaning the door of the old grocery, as if it 
was to be reoccupied. 

The man had an old wooden bucket, in which 
was a rag in some dirty water. He seemed to 
pay no attention when Jack passed his back : 
then he silently-and suddenly turned and banged 
his bucket down over Jack’s head to his 
shoulders. As Jack sank, drenched and half- 
stunned, his assailant snatched the money 
package and ran, turning through an alley to 
another street. 

The bucket was of smaller diameter than an 
ordinary wooden pail; it fitted so closely that 
Jack had a minute of wild spluttering and 
clawing before he could push it off, nearly 
skinning his nose and ears. Not till then could 
he yell to be heard, which he now did lustily, 
while zealously wiping soapsuds and dirt from 
his half-blinded eyes. Then he ran, shouting, 
about the vacant buildings and through the alley, 
seeing nothing of the robber. 

Several minutes passed before people began 
flocking to his aid ; then he set them to searching 
and spreading a wide alarm; but nobody had 
seen any one running. People on the next street 
had seen persons pass as usual, but no one 
moving in a hurried or suspicious way. 

The half-frantic youth ran first to his home, 
near by, and told his mother and Della. Mrs. 
Ryfield was thrown almost into hysterics at 
once; she could only wring her hands and cry, 
and exclaim useless nonsense ; but Della pondered 
thoughtfully while Jack hurriedly cleansed 
himself a little and put on a dry coat; then she 
said, with a gleam of hopefulness, “Try Val, 
Jack. Maybe he’ll find it.” 

Val—short for V alentine—was a thoroughbred 


but he had to leave her to go to his grandmother, | she spoil and darken such a God-sent flood of 
who was much disturbed over the absence of joy? He was alive, alive—and that was enough. 
Maggie and Mrs. Bassett. During the next few | The gladness rippled over her mobile face like 
hours he ran down-stairs occasionally to look at spring sunshine. 

her, but she still lay there weeping, though more | Then China said in a weak voice: “I did de 
quietly. bes’ I could, Mars’ Bob. De young missus is 

It was about eight o’clock when Hollis, who | dead, de money’s all gone, but Miss Rosina she’s 
was sitting beside his grandmother’s bed, having | safe.’’ 
persuaded her to retire, heard a carriage stop | There was a little flutter like the wings of a 
outside their door. From a window he saw two | bird in the doorway. 
men carry a limp form up the walk. “Rosina!” cried her uncle; and the next | 

To run down, light the hall gas, and open the | moment she was in his arms, sobbing away all | 
door, was the work of a minute. Rosina was her loneliness and jealousy. 
sleeping profoundly, her pale face, still tear- The doctor came soon and dressed China’s 
stained, pillowed on her hands Hollis opened wounds and burns, which were more numerous 

. the door just as the unconscious form of China| than deadly. A broken ankle was the worst 
was carried up the stoop. | injury, and this was set, China bearing the pain 

**Is he dead ?” he asked in an awed whisper. | unflinchingly. 

“No, but pretty near it, I guess,” said the! Colonel Ellicott and Hollis put up a bed in the | 
hackman. ‘They pounded him nearly to a jelly | parlor, upon which the sufferer was laid. The) 
and then they set him on fire.” doctor left, after promising to come in the morn- | 

Hollis led the way into the parlor and lighted | ing. In the meantime he would try to find a 
the gas, while the men laid the bleeding form | nurse, though he felt doubtful as to the result. 
upon the long sofa. | Tell us all about it, Uncle Bob,” said Rosina, | 

“You go for a doctor and get one right soon,” nestling to his side as the door closed after the | 
said the other man. | doctor ; “how you came to be alive and in New | 

Hollis looked up quickly. He was a tall, | York, and how you found China.” 
dark young man, wasted to a shocking degree| But her uncle, who was watching China’s 
of emaciation, and dressed like a tramp, but the | feverish, glittering eyes, sent them off to bed with 
voice was the voice of a gentleman. He had his | & peremptory “To-morrow, not to-night. You | 
tattered hat in his hand, and was wiping the | are both worn out with excitement.” 
blood from his forehead with his coat-sleeve. “T will take care of China,’ he went on. 

“You are hurt, too,’”’ said Hollis. “Turn about is fair play, old boy. We've slept 

The strange man looked into the fair, boyish | together many a night—China and I.” Colonel | 
face with a look that was full of a tavesdiing | Ellicott turned with an engaging smile to Hollis. | 
tenderness. Then he seemed to put the past | “It will seem like old times.” 
behind him with an effort, and said indifferently, | China laughed excitedly. There was a rapture | 
“Only a flesh-wound.” on his face which seemed not of this world. 

Then in a lower tone, as he stepped aside: | Love had triumphed over the burned, cut and 











| Della’s affection proved stanchly loyal. She 
| welcomed him as of old, and exerted all her 


the office of township clerk by much hustling. | dog, so named by Della because John Oldacre 

Ryfield longed to quit farming and “go into | gave him to her “for a valentine’ before they 
business,” as country folk say. Having a/ left the farm, having first carefully trained the 
chance, he did so, buying a partnership in Zona | brute to perform extraordinary amusing tricks 
Beewoman’s prosperous factory. So the Ryfields | and useful services. One of his accomplishments 
parted from the Oldacres by removing to the| was finding things. It would be an acute 
large village, where they assumed a “style” | person, indeed, who could carry off and success- 
which rapidly chilled their country acquaintance. | fully hide anything from Val’s indefatigable 

John Oldacre described this as “tough” on search, after he had identified it. He was a 
him. When he called on Jack and Della, the handsome animal, of distinguished air and 
family and their new village set made him feel | deportment, devoted to his pretty mistress—a 
like a stranger in a wrong pew. Jack, in | very gentleman of dogs, admired by ali the 
particular, treated John and spoke of him as_| village girls, who envied Della his possession. 
“only one of our old farm neighbors, you; Jack said he “couldn’t wait; the sooner he 
know.” reported at the office the better.”” Beside, he 

John might have been discouraged, had not | had little faith in Val, and had never liked the 

dog, for it reminded him too much of John, 
whom he wished to forget. He ran off, and 
Della herself took Val to the place of the 
robbery. 

Something in her manner made the dog know 
that important business was on hand, and he 
became keenly alive. She made him examine 
Small liberty of judgment was permitted to his | the ground with his wise nose, and bade him “‘go 
employés. Every act, trivial or important, must | find.” Immediately his hair bristled ; he growled 
be governed strictly by his rules. No suggestions | and ran, nosing, through the alley, barked to 
of possibly better or different ways of doing | reassure her, and set off swiftly up the street, 
things were allowed. This peculiarity galled the | straight out into the country. 

Ryfields. Ryfield had purchased a partnership | She despatched a boy, running, for the deputy- 
with intent to speedily work himself into the | sheriff. ‘Tell him to come with a fast team.” 
position of business manager; he thought Bee-| Two officers drove up within fifteen minutes; 
woman slow and old; and Jack was one of those | she rode off with them, fast as their team could 
smart clerks who know it all by intuition. But pelt, out on the cduntry road, after her dog. 

old .Beewoman had always been “‘boss” of his| Oh, but old Mr. Beewoman was angry. He 
business, and meant to continue so; he had| raved execrations to make the whole office 
taken a partner merely to relieve himself of | shudder. He would have assaulted poor Jack 
inferior drudgery. They writhed under the old | had not the youth dived under the tall desk and 
man’s iron discipline. found protection behind the pale cashier. The 

One afternoon a customer paid two accounts,— | old man’s fury was ludicrously alliterative. 


social tact to make him appear to advantage and 
his calls happy. To her, at least, he was still 
her knight, her real man; these village young 
gentlemen were merely society beaux. 

Zona Beewoman was a business martinet. 
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mouse,” “‘dunderheaded dude,” “paltry puppy,” 
were some of the epithets he screamed at Jack. 
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| angles and sought his old home. John was in 
| the barn, putting a horse to a buggy, when Val 
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“Barber - scented baby,” “tailor-trimmed tit-| near the Oldacre farm. He turned at right! the leopard in the bush; but they refused. We! stroke, and the water was deep on the upper 


found the dog had her shoulder slit open as if | side of thedam. Down I slid over the ooze on 
from the blow of a cutlass; and the leopard had | the planks, spreading my arms and trying with 


Suddenly he stopped, struck by a thought; ran in, limping and whining, and laid the | evidently seized her by the scruff of the neck, but | the clutch of my fingers and toes to stop my 


then he added, in a ridiculously changed, re- 
tlective tone: ‘‘Why! the butter-fingered baboon 
said he might be knocked down and robbed ; he 
is knocked down and robbed ; how could he tell 
of it beforehand if he wasn’t one in a regular 
plant to do the job?” 

Then, screaming again: “Hold the tricky 
thief! Clark, go for an officer; I'll teach the 
young Yahoo not to play state-prison games on 
me!” 

The noisy row and its cause sped through the 
factory. The machinery stopped, and all hands 
crowded to the office. Ryfield came with the 
men. He heard part, and his blood boiled. 

“Don’t dare call my boy a thief, you old 
jackass!” he shouted, and would have knocked 
his old partner down, had not the “hands” 
prevented. Then the two furious men scuffled 
around, frying to get at each other to wreak their 
long-concealed dislike. In this absurd wrangle 
a good deal of time was wasted, before the pair 
cooled sufficiently to consult how to recover their 
stolen money. 

The robber had followed Beewoman’s cus- 
tomer from his home to Beewoman’s office 
without finding an opportunity to get the money. 
When it was paid to Beewoman he knew it 


would presently be sent to bank, and planned | 


his attack upon the messenger. 

After running through the alley, he walked 
leisurely up the next street out into the country. 
Out of sight, he hurried, except when passing 
houses. Three miles out he turned into a wood, 
intending to go through it until he should find 
another road, and thus baffle pursuit. 

Just as he entered the wood a fine dog came 
trotting up and seemed delighted to meet him, 
for it ran around him, wagging its tail, or leaping 
up and smelling at him in the friendliest way. 
At first the robber tried to drive this dog away ; 
he was suspicious ; he “had no use for a dog,”’ as 


he said, telling the story later. He kicked at it | 


viciously ; the dog dodged and showed its teeth 
warningly, but immediately became friendly 
again. 

The man picked up a dub and flung it— 
missed, of course. The dog ran after the stick, 
took it up, reared on its hind legs and so brought 
it back to him. He took it and threatened to 
strike. The dog reared on its fore legs, and 
walked around him, head down. He flung the 
club again. ‘The dog got it, and waltzed back, 
turning round and round. 

Then the dog volunteered a whole circus; it 
rolled after him, a furry ball; put its head on the 
ground and turned a handspring; played lame; 
hopped on two feet, one hind, one fore; and did 
many other queer antics, all the time keeping up 
with his rapid walk, and after each performance 
smelling of him and wagging, as if for approval 
and petting. 

“Why,” thought Dishonesty, “this is a trick 
dog; he’s worth money; I can sell him for a 
good price. If he will follow me, why not?” 
So they journeyed together, the dog apparently 
happy at having been adopted by a new master. 

Of course Val did not know what he was to 
find, only it must be something belonging to the 
family, carried off by the man he was tracking. 
In smelling about the man he located the money 
package—it had the familiar scent of Jack. He 
must wait his chance to get it. 

Before they got through the wood the man 
halted at a little rill, looked carefully about, took 
otf an outer, thin, checked blouse, and his old 
cap and cravat, and hid them in a hollow log, 
putting on a light wool hat and another cravat, 
taken from a pocket. He now appeared greatly 
changed in dress. 

While doing this he muttered: “Well, this is 
an easy job so far; the thing is now to get away 
safe. I don’t think that dude I fixed with the 
bucket will ever recognize me.”” He washed his 
face in the rill, and several stains came off, 
changing his looks. “Likely they’ll telegraph 
everywhere. Well, I’ll keep away from the 
railroads and stick to the woods. Maybe I can 
get a job of work from some back farmer or new 
settler. It won’t kill a fellow to work a few 
weeks for such big pay as this. Then I’ll go 
out as an honest workman fresh from his job, 
and get out of this state. Wonder how much it 
is,” taking the package from his bosom. ‘Prob- 
ably they added what cash there was in the office 
to send to bank.” 

Val had been lazily lolling on the ground. He 
rose and smelled at the package as if he thought 
maybe it was something to eat, wagging his tail 
beggingly. 

“Hungry, eh?” said the man. “I’ll get you 
some grub by and by.” - 

He fell to examining the package. Suddenly 
Val grabbed it and ran off on their back trail. 
Dishonesty was taken by surprise; he wasted a 
moment before he pulled a revolver from his hip, 
but he made a skilful long shot; the dog yelped 
and disappeared on three legs, still carrying the 
prize. 


| package at his feet. 
| “Great Scott! Why, Val! poor fellow! 
| What does this mean ?” 

He saw that the package was money, but he 
attended to the dog first; dressed his wound, 
| gave him water and food, and fixed him a soft 
bed, petting him so that the grateful beast 
| whimpered with pleasure more than pain. 
| Then he examined the package. The bank- 
_ book showed that it came from Beewoman’s 
| factory. 
| “Jack’s been robbed on his way to the bank, 
| and Val followed the thief and got it; that shot 
| I heard in the wood awhile ago sounded like a 
pistol,’ he thought. 

Bidding Val be quiet, he jumped into his buggy 
and drove hard for the village. On the road 
he met the deputy-sheriffs with Della. After 
hurried explanations he took Della home, with 
| the money, while the officers went on in pursuit 
| of the thief, directed by John to the wood 
where he had heard the pistol-shot. 

They did not capture the robber that day, 
but they found his hidden blouse and cap. 
| These were traced back, and the owner’s 
| name discovered, so that, three months later, 
he was arrested and convicted. 

These exciting experiences were productive 
of good. Old Beewoman reluctantly admitted 
that his business rules were not infallible, 
and that Jack had some business sense, and 
was undeniably careful and trusty, if he was 
somewhat “‘dudish.” The partners learned 
that they must respect each other, where- 
upon they gradually became fast friends. 
The Ryfield family were grateful to John 
Oldacre, especially as society insisted upon 
considering him a hero—what for I don’t 
clearly understand. 

Jack, being praised for manliness, became 
more manly, and found it quite “good style.” 
Also he partially returned to his old admira- 
tion for John. Val was, of course, petted 
by everybody. 

As for Public Opinion, it unanimously 
pronounced John and Della, on next St. 
Valentine’s day, the handsomest, best 
matched and most sensible pair of valentines 
ever known in those parts. |, J, BATEs. 
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The Lady and the Leopard. 


ISS MARY KINGSLEY encoun- 
M tered many discomforts and dangers 
when penetrating the African 
wilderness. She was accompanied 
by a small escort of natives only, in her 
brave journey along rivers, trails and track- 
less jungles where never white woman or 
man had been before. 
Yet so light-hearted is the narrative of her 
adventures in “Travels in West Africa” that 


admit that she was afraid; and afraid she often 
was, though the perils she faced without appar- 
ently minding them often seem greater than 
those which she admits terrified her. 

She does not appear to have shared the usual 
horror of snakes,—indeed, she often killed and 
occasionally ate them, and recommends cooked 
python as a really delicious dish,—but she 
loathed gorillas, got discreetly out of the way of 
elephants, preferred even the not unamiable 
hippopotamus at a distance, and in brief, in the | 
presence of opportunities to kindle the wildest | 
enthusiasm of the sportsman, she ran away from 
big game almost whenever she encountered it. 
Nevertheless, she observed dangerous wild beasts | 
at close quarters more than once, and on one! 
occasion fought and defeated one — quite by 
accident. It was a leopard. 

“T have never hurt a leopard intentionally,” 
Miss Kingsley explains. “I am habitually kind 
to animals, and beside I do not think it is lady- | 
like to go shooting things with a gun.” | 

But once, while lodging in a native village, 
she was neighbor to a half-bred boarhound,—a | 
powerful, savage brute,—which occupied with a | 
litter of puppies a ruined and abandoned hut | 
next door. During the night a large leopard, for 
whom those puppies would have made an/| 
especially dainty meal, came boldly into the | 
village and tried to carry them away. 

There was a great uproar, and the lady, | 
thinking it was only a dog-fight, rushed out to | 
interfere and quell the turmoil. 

“I saw,” she says, “a whirling mass of 
animal matter within a yard of me. [I fired two 
mushroom-shaped native stools in rapid succes- | 
sion into the brown of it, and the meeting broke 
up into a leopard and a dog. | 
“The leopard crouched, I think to spring on | 
me,—TI can see its great, beautiful, lambent eyes 





Dishonesty ran back until he found a drop or | 
two of blood; but pursuit was hopeless; he had | 


still!—and I seized an earthen water-cooler and 
flung it straight at them. It wasa noble shot; | 


one critic calls her ‘‘a feminine Mark Tapley.” | 
Certainly, like the renowned Mark, she can be | woollen-mill about two hundred yards farther | back of my head and neck and the least bit of 
jolly under difficulties ; and certainly, too, she is | 


as frank as she is jolly. She is never afraid to| 


owing to the loose folds of skin no bones were descent. But slowly I slid till my feet were in 
broken, and she got well after much ointment the water, which was some twelve feet from the 
| from me, which she paid me for with several crest of the dam, and still I went down and 
| bites. Do not mistake this for a sporting adven- down. 

| ture. Ino more thought it was a leopard than | My terror was so great that I actually did not 
that it was a lotus, when I joined the fight.” | think to shout for help at first. The water stole 
over my ankles, up my shins, over my knees; 
all the time I was staring desperately up at the 
blue sky over the top of the dam, at my 
outstretched hands, and the track I had made in 
| the slime. 

T was a windless day early in July; very hot! In the middle of that track was a deeper, 
and very quiet in my native village of Somer- | narrow one, a sort of channel, that showed 
ston, except for the brattling of water from | where the round-headed brass buttons of my 
the tail-race of Uncle Tommy Dean's saw- | jacket had pressed in. It was deeper than the 
| mill, and the chuy-chuy of his upright rip-saw, | somewhat wider channel which ran with it—the 
which was not cutting anything. channel I had made by digging my chin 

He had gone to dinner and left his wheel downward. 
running, for there would be more water than he| The horrible water crept up little by little to 
| needed back of his dam in the afternoon; for my waist, and now it seemed I was slipping 

more slowly; still the ring of slight cold 

that marked the surface kept gently rising, 

or rather crawling, upward on my body, 

seeming sometimes to pause, and then to gain 
, inches all at once, until my waist was under. 
Then I desperately tried to haul up my legs. 
At the same time I clawed with my hands, 
raising and flinging them. This lessened the 
space by which my body had friction on the 
slope, and I shot down quite quickly until 
the water was over my armpits. There, 
thrusting my legs down suddenly, the great 
L of toe of my right foot caught on a nail and I 
stopped. 

At once the daze of my mind ended, and I 
began to scream, but I had not cried out 
three times when I heard the dreadful waving 
sound of water coming from the race of the 
woollen-mill up-stream. They had opened 
the gates, and I knew my screams could not 
be heard by the factory hands, who would 
soon begin to cross the upper dam. 

I did not think of the first form of the 
danger the tail-race water would put me in, 
for I had got it into my head that the nail 
on which my toe had caught might give way. 
So I tried not to press on it, and yet I could 
not but press so hard that it soon seemed 
cutting my water-soaked toe-joint to the 
bone. Oh, if only Uncle Tommy would 
come! I had to think wofully of how I had 
delayed him at his dinner. 

I wondered if I could change toes on the 
nail, but I did not dure to try, for fear I 
should slip off. Indeed, I feared I should 
do that anyway, for my terror and nervous 
strain, and my strange, frantic, yet motion- 
less effort to press downward, had much 
exhausted my strength. 

I tried to think calmly. Surely Uncle 
Tommy would soon come. It was nearly 
one o’clock, and I was sure the factory 
hands were crossing the upper dam by 
scores. Oh, if they would look toward me! 
then the gates of the other dam—the dam of the | But what use? They could not see the mere 








At Uncle Tommy’s Water-gate. 
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THE WATER CREPT UP TO MY WAIST. 


up-stream—would be opened. Those gates were | my shoulders at that distance, against the dark 
now closed, that the water might be saved and | slope of the slimy dam. I stared up at the blue 
backed up for the afternoon. sky—its calm seemed so pitiless—and I prayed 

I had been walking barefoot along the river-| and prayed to God to send Uncle Tommy in 
shore, looking out for new eel-pots, below the | time. 
lower dam, Uncle Tommy’s, when I saw him The pain in my foot was excruciating and I 
cross it to go to dinner. It struck me then that was trembling violently, when suddenly | felt 
it would be a good joke to cross and shut down the water in a slight convulsion about me—the 
his water-gate while he was absent, for I wasa_ stream from the race had made its way to the 
mischievous boy of fourteen, and he was one | dam. Would it shake my almost floating body 
of those testy men that boys love to annoy. ‘aside from the nail? In that despair my 

Of course I did not mean that any one should | trembling ceased, perhaps because of the con- 
see me—the fun would be to hear him scolding | centration of my powers on the effort to make 
about “idle, worthless boys” without knowing | myself heard. I screamed and screamed with 
on whom to fix the mischief. all my might. 

I lay low behind a rock till he passed out of | My voice frightened me—it seemed so utterly 
sight, and then I stood up and watched for a | alone in the universe, which was slipping away 
few minutes the upper dam,—the dam of the | from me and leaving me in the black, uneasy 
woollen-mill,—which gave the foundation for a | water, which now lapped above my shoulders. 
foot-bridge on which the factory hands crossed.| Had my toe slipped ?—for I had forgotten the 

Not a soul was in sight, so I climbed up to| pain. No—I felt the nail sorely at the question. 
the level of Uncle Tommy’s dam, and skimmed | But the water— “OQ God help me! help me!” 
across it quickly. The cap-board was off fora|I screamed. The water was rising—I had 
distance of about twelve feet in the middle, and | forgotten it would rise quickly—for I had closed 
here I had to go carefully, for the very narrow its escape by Uncle Tommy’s gates! 
apex was slimy and difficult for even my skilful,| Igaveup. I was about to be drowned. Oh, 
tough, bare feet. poor mother, how she would ery! Would they 

I gained the sawmill, climbed on the gate, and | ever find my body? And then I heard a shout 
succeeded in bringing it down. Then I crouched | above me. Then something struck me a hard 
in hiding for full ten minutes, for I guessed that | blow on the shoulder. I felt that I had been 
Uncle Tommy would rise from his dinner and | wounded. I screamed with pain. I felt that I 
come out to look toward his mill as soon as the | was being drawn through the water. Was I 
chug-chug of his saw should cease to be heard. | sinking? No—and then I knew no more. 
When, by passing between the piles of old | Uncle Tommy, hearing me scream as he 
boards, I had seen him stare, shake his fist | crossed the dam, had seized a path-pole and 
furiously, and then go back to his meal, I hurried | reached fur me with the hook of it. With nota 
back to cross the dam as hard as I could go. |moment to spare, so fast was the water rising, 

At the place where the cap-board was off I | he had no choice but to strike with the hook, and 
had to move more cautiously, and here I | the blow had forced the steel point into my 
happened to look down the sloping up-stream | shoulder-blade, making a wound which was 
side at the water. Overhead the sun was blazing, | long painful, and a scar which I have worn for 
and up from the calm surface the reflections | forty years. 
came dazzlingly into my eyes. = 

The next instant I had made a false stepon! “So much for my fine practical joke on Uncle 


been “done” like a fool by a dog, and he must | it burst on the leopard’s head like a shell, and | the slime of the slope, and down I went, slipping |Tommy,” said the old man in conclusion. “Oh, 


get out of that region immediately, or the animal, | 
if not too badly hurt, might be used to track him. | 
The bullet cut one of Val’s hams. Perhaps 


the pain made him remember that this wood was | matter, and I civilly asked them to go and ask | literally to save my life, for I could not swim a 


the leopard went for the bush ‘one-time!’ 
‘“*Twenty minutes after, people began to drop 
in cautiously and inquire if anything was the | 


on my front, for my sprawling hands failed to | yes, you can write out the story if you please. 

catch the top of the boards. | Maybe it will be a warning, but I guess it won’t, 
To save my life I could not stay myself— | though I admit it was warning enough for me.’ 
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Current Topics. 


The suicide of the meteoric million- 
aire, Barney Barnato, proves once more that 
great wealth does not assure happiness and peace 
of mind to its possessor; particularly when its 
accumulation has been the sole object of life. 

Lieutenant Peary’s latest promise 
with regard to Arctic exploration will probably be 
kept. He says that he intends to discover the 
North Pole, or to discover why he can’t discover | 
it. While the former achievement would be the | 
more welcome, the latter is the more probable. | 


The bicycle, as well as the Bible, now 
forms a part of the missionary’s outfit. It is 
said that four-fifths of the departing missionaries 
take a wheel with them when they go abroad. 
On the other side of the world the use of the 
wheel may be helpful in reaching the heathen ; 
but alas! hereabouts the heathenish scorcher gets 
away every time on his own wheel. | 

To give money for votes is universally | 
conceded to be politically immoral, but to give | 
office for votes is vastly worse, says Dr. C. K. | 
Adams. It has led to the relegation of the) 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| = bills as an indication of renewed activity | excellent work of a young Italian, Signor 
| in business. A little girl on her birthday carried | Marconi, who, by improving the means for 
two coins in her pocket, and sagely remarked, | receiving or recognizing the existence of Hert- 
“My dollar would not jingle if it were not for zian waves, has rendered the transmission of 
my penny.” The same is true in financial, | signals through considerable distances entirely 


social and private life—the small change, the | 
amenities, the insignificant daily kindnesses— 
they constitute the larger and better portion. 

Different observers of the queen’s jubilee 
procession in London expressed various views 
as to what feature of the parade was the most 
impressive. A considerable number, however, 
agreed that the colonial troops, affording a con- 
ception of imperial grasp such as no other 
government ever could boast, were the preémi- 
nently impressive feature. Herein is suggested a 
contrast between the greatest monarchy and the 
greatest republic. The one has extended its 
sway over peoples where it has found them, 
making them distinctly different parts of the 
same empire: the other receives in its home 
territory representatives of almost every people, 
and helps them to become homogeneous with its 
great composite body of citizens. The United 
States could not have done what England has 
done, nor could England do what the United 
States is doing. 
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FATE. 
Deep in the man sits fast his fate 
To mold his fortunes, mean or great. 
Emerson. 
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Too Many Colleges. 


It is related of an American who was trav- 
elling in Europe that he exulted greatly over the 
superiority of his own country in educational 
matters, when he learned that there were but 
five universities in England, and but thirteen in 
the United Kingdom. 

“Why, sir,” he declared, with evident pride, 


feasible. 

His transmitter is simply a strong source of 
Hertzian waves, his receiver is a simple appa- 
ratus, the principle of which has been known and 
used for several years by other students of these 
coarser electric waves. 

With these instruments strong signals have 
been sent a distance of nearly nine miles without 
connecting wires, and this in spite of fog, storm, 
rain or snow. 

The receiving apparatus could even be used to 
work a Morse recorder, making its record on a 
slip of paper, or the signals could be received by 
sound, as is now usual in telegraphy. These 
practical results have been attained in a quiet 
way without newspaper sensation, and without 
any promises being made which may be destined 
never to be fulfilled. 

This seems to be the limit of achievement thus 
far. How far beyond it man may get who can 
say? We must not suppose because the accom- 
plished fact of to-day is beyond what the wildest 
theorist believed possible a few years ago, that 
all the seeming impossibilities of to-day are also 
to be realized. The newspapers repeat, and no 
doubt they also magnify, the hopes, expectations 
and promises of electricians who are much in the 
public eye. 

The wise man who observes the wonders of 
applied electricity opening before him does not 
say that anything is impossible of achievement. 
But on the other hand, he will not accept as 
current coin any man’s promise that he will 
telegraph through the earth, transmit power 
wherever it is needed, and enter into communi- 
cation with the people on the planet Mars. It 
will be time enough to believe in all these things 
when some of them have been accomplished. 
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disposition to treat the natural self-seeking of each 
country as a mark of hostility to the other. At 
heart, we believe, there is nothing but good-will 
and mutual esteem ; and the people of the United 
States can and do take a just pride in Canada 
and in the honors which her prime minister 
receives from the mother-country of us both. 
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Brought into the United States. 


It is now seven years since six young society 
girls, who had been associated as “King’s Daugh- 
ters,” organized the Girls’ Mutual Benefit Club, 
and opened a small club-house in the midst of one 
of the foreign colonies of New York City. 

The people in the neighborhood were not, in the 
usual sense, objects of charity. They were not 
criminals nor invalids nor beggars. All of them 
worked. Many of them owned their homes. What 
was, perhaps, to be most regretted in their lives 
was that their children, as soon as they were able 
to earn money, were withdrawn from school and 
put into shops and factories, often when there 
was no real need of doing so. 

The older people in this little community spoke 
their native language. The younger ones, leav- 
ing school as they did when they had only a 
smattering of English, soon went back to the 
mother-tongue and took up old-country customs, 
good and bad. The girls’ club-house seemed, at 
first, like an American institution in a foreign 
country! 

They were rather hopeless about the old people ; 
but for the young, so imperfectly trained and 
educated, the club girls felt that something might 
be done. As a beginning, evening classes were 
opened in cooking, dressmaking, sewing, music, 
English, millinery, typewriting, shorthand, book- 
keeping and crocheting. At once the classes 
were so crowded that they had to be divided into 
two, and in some cases into four. 

The classes are still maintained. Many have 
been added. To-day the club occupies its own 
house, which cost seven thousand dollars. The 
members are aided by twenty-four volunteer 
teachers, and there are several paid employés. 
The size of its constituency is shown by the fact 
that the club is self-supporting, though the 





Golden Rule to the rubbish heap of obsolete “we have more universities in my own state 
nonsense. In the place of the maxim, “Do unto | alone than you have in your whole kingdom, 


membership dues are only five cents a week. 


LIFE, SAVAGE AND CIVIL. And the girls who founded it find their reward 
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others as you would have others do unto you,” it 
raises aloft the shameless substitute, “Do up 
your political opponent before he has a chance to 
do up you.” 


The president of the American Association 
of Librarians said, in the recent general confer- 
ence of that body, that the number of volumes 
in the libraries of this country has more than 
trebled since 1876. The chief cause of this great 
increase, he said, is a wholesome growth of 
public perception of the value of good books. 
This fact, even more than the willingness of the 
rich to found and endow libraries, is a matter 
for national satisfaction. Unused libraries do 
not speak well for their possessors. 

General Greely, the Arctic explorer, 
has lately lost a finger. The immediate cause of 
the amputation was too much hand-shaking, 
which brought back an old disease of the finger- 
bones; and that was due to frost-bite. So those 
of us who never went to the Arctic regions may 
still shake hands without danger of losing our 
fingers. Nevertheless, many a public man must 
wish that the Oriental fashion prevailed of 
shaking one’s own hand, rather than of sub- 
mitting it to the repeated squeezing of a crowd of 
admirers. 


A number of representative men and 
women have given the New York Indepen- 
dent their opinion as to what constitutes the 
most striking characteristic of the period and the 
reign of Queen Victoria. A response from 
Gladstone properly leads the list of replies. No 
answer touches a finer characteristic than that 
of Frances E. Willard, that the queen has set up 
and illustrated the highest standard of personal 
purity. To be royal and yet pure in heart has 
unhappily not always been a characteristic of 
English sovereigns. 

A senator in Congress has proposed an 
amendment to the rules of the Senate, excluding 
from the chamber former members of that 
body who use their privilege of admission to the 
floor to engage in lobbying. Coming from a 
person not a member of the Senate, such an 
implication against former occupants of seats in 
the highest legislative body in the republic might 
be dismissed as unworthy of credence. But it 
is presumable that Senator Hale knew what he 
was doing when he proposed the amendment, 
and if it does not become a rule, more is the pity. 


Welcoming the United Confederate 
Veterans to Nashville for their annual reunion, 
the Governor of Tennessee uttered such senti- 
ments as these: “The hand of secession will 
never be lifted up again.” ‘Let the veterans 
who wore the gray salute, with uncovered heads, 


the national flag; it is the flag of the inseparable | 


Union.” “Anarchy cannot live on Southern 
soil.” Herein is additional and good evidence 
that the Civil War is ended, and that the South 
will be loyal in the pending conflict of law and 
order with the advocates of anarchy and disorder. 

The powerful influence exerted by trivial 
circumstances receives new emphasis in the fact 
that the officials of the United States Treasury 
Department regard the large recent demand for 


| and as many more colleges besides !”’ 

Although the enthusiastic patriot had no idea 
of the fact, he was boasting of the most serious 
defect in our generally admirable educational 
system. ‘Too many of our institutions of learn- 


| ing are consumed with the ambition to seem 


greater than they are. 

Preparatory schools which are doing excellent 
work in their own field aspire to the power of 
conferring degrees, and become puny colleges, 
struggling for existence in a field already over- 
crowded. Colleges assume the title of university 
—there are now one hundred and forty “‘univer- 
sities’ in this country—without either the means 
or the effort to furnish the advanced and pro- 
fessional education which the name implies. 
They have not yet learned that if you politely 
call a spade a garden-rake, you do not thereby 
make it one. 

The principal of a preparatory school in an 
Eastern State recently denied that his school 
purposed becoming a college. He added: “I 
consider that it is worthier to be a first-rate 
school than a second-rate college.’ He has 
grasped a truth which has escaped the appre- 
hension of many of his fellows. 
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Telegraphing Without Wires. 


Not more than ten years ago Doctor Hertz, a 
German scientist, discovered and experimented 
with the electric waves now known as Hertzian 
waves. 

These waves were produced by sparks between 
metallic balls suitably charged by an induction 
or spark coil. They are not waves in the air, 
but traverse the ether which fills all space. 

Alternating electric currents sent through 
wires for lighting electric lamps give out electric 
waves which are relatively slow—only about 
sixty to one hundred or more per second. 
Hertzian waves are of much higher pitch, such 
as millions of waves per second. Ordinary light 
and heat waves in the ether are electric waves 
of such high pitch that four to eight hundred 
millions of millions of waves are sent out per 
second. . 

They are all alike in character, being waves in 
the ether, but of widely differing pitch or fre- 
quency of vibration. 

Light waves represent the high-pitch waves. 
It was found that the coarser Hertzian waves 
would pass freely through doors, brick walls 
and other obstacles, that they were reflected by 
metal surfaces, and could be brought. to a focus 
by great lenses made of glass, or of pitch, which 
was cheaper and more convenient for experiment 
than glass. 
| Soon after the experiments of Hertz became 
| known it was thought that the waves might 
become the means of telegraphing without wires, 
of sending signals through such obstacles as 
heavy stone walls, and that they would be able 
to penetrate miles of fog. 

It was predicted eight or nine years ao that 
apparatus for sending out Hertzian waves to 
passing vessels might supplement lighthouses 
and render the navigator independent of fog 
or storm, so far as signalling was concerned. 
The practical realization of a part of these 
predictions has at last come about through the 








The wild, free woods make no man halt or blind; 
Cities rob men of eyes and hands and feet. 


James Russell Lowell. 
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Canada and the Jubilee. 


All accounts of the great pageant at the cele- 
bration of the Queen’s Jubilee in London agree 
in describing the Hon. Wilfrid Laurier—or Sir 
Wilfrid, as he is now entitled to be called—as 
one of the most conspicuous 
and striking figures. 

It can hardly have been 
by accident that the Cana- 
dian premier was given the 
first place in the colonial 
procession, after the detach- 
ments of troops commanded 
by Lord Roberts, the hero | 
of Candahar. Certainly 
there was nothing acci- | 
dental in the warmth of the 
greetings which he received from the spectators | 
along the route. 

These honors were partly a tribute to the 
premier’s personality. At the age of fifty-six, | 
he is in the full vigor of his powers, a statesman | 
of broad ideas and singular courtesy. A French- 
man and a Roman Catholic, his rise to leadership | 
has been an unusual incident in the politics of | 
the Dominion. He has won his successes by his | 
ability and tact. Especially has he shown rare | 
skill in holding the different elements of the | 
Liberal party together. | 

But it was as the most powerful colonial 
exponent of the policy which seeks a closer | 
federation of the British empire and its colonies | 
that the Canadian premier was especially wel- | 
comed. The new Canadian tariff, which gives a | 
preference to British goods, is highly popular in | 
England, and its promulgation came at a time 
which made it possible to pay special tributes to | 
its author. 

Nevertheless, there was more in these demon- | 
stations than a tribute to an individual, or an | 
expression of satisfaction with a policy. They 
were an evidence of English feeling toward 
Canada. 

England is justly proud of Canada. In many 
respects, the Dominion is her most important 
colony. India has a vast population, but it is 
mostly composed of alien races. Nowhere else | 
than in Canada, outside of the United Kingdom, | 
are there so many English-speaking people | 
under one government, owing glad allegiance to | 
the queen. 

Great Britain has in Canada five million loyal | 
subjects, occupying territory which stretches | 
across the American continent, which has no 
limit at the north, and which is rich in forests, 
in minerals, and in the products of agriculture 
and the fisheries. English capital has been used 
liberally to develop the resources and the rail- 
roads of the Dominion, until Canadian commerce 
has reached a total of more than one hundred 
million dollars each of exports and imports 
annually; and Canada herself has become an 
important thoroughfare, connecting England 
with the East. 

It is because Canada has become so great that 
her interests and ours sometimes clash. On 
both sides of the line there is occasionally a 








SIR WILFRID LAURIER. 


in the knowledge that a “colony” which was once 
foreign is now likely to become a part of the 
United States! 

The “submerged tenth’—in other words, the 
lowest strata of our population—attracts, and 
rightly, the attention of all philanthropists. Too 
many of them overlook that other tenth, the 
respectable, who are not so much submerged as 
silent. 

An alien element in the community is always an 
element of weakness. It may at any time become 
a source of danger. For friendly missionaries of 
Americanism, like these New York girls, there is 
a great work waiting. 
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She Was Not Presented. 


James Russell Lowell, who, when he was his 
country’s representative in England, delivered 
that noble and thoughtful address on Democracy 





| which has now become a recognized Americal 


classic, once humorously owned that he was “a 
Tory in his nerves.” That is to say, while fully 
accepting the American political axiom that men 
are born free and equal, he shrank from its too 
frequent corollary of free and easy. 

Vulgarity, familiarity, stupidity, errors in taste 
and deficiencies in courtesy he intensely disliked, 
although realizing, with a fine sense of fairness, 
that objectionable as such things certainly are, 
the repugnance he personally felt for them was 
disproportionate; but we all know how much 
easier it is to get along with a person of not 
particularly admirable character who is invari- 
ably polite and considerate in small things, than to 
tolerate an ill-mannered one who is morally 
superior in great things. 

There was one direction, however, in which, for 
the interest of his native republic, Lowell allowed 
his Tory nerves to exercise their natural influence 
unrestrained. That was in the selection, from 
among a swarm of applicants, of the ladies for 
whom he would obtain the privilege of presenta- 
tion at court. Thé diplomacy and the deter- 
mination, the wit, the wiles, and the wisdom 
which he expended in keeping undesirable 


| persons off the list without offence, were alike 


marvellous and comic; but he succeeded, with the 
result that his countrywomen, during his tenure 
of office, always made an excellent appearance at 
court, and were often much admired. 

But there was one occasion when he almost 
yielded to pressure, and was only saved by 
accident from permitting the presentation of a 
woman worthy, perhaps, in many ways, yet whose 
manners were not those approved either in a 
European court or in quiet and cultivated society 
at home. 

She was the wife of a senator, and entirely 
convinced of the rightfulness and propriety of 
going in feathers and a court train to make her 


| curtsey to the queen. 


Mr. Lowell had for a long time evaded or 
parried her importunities, which were the more 
| difficult to resist on account of her husband’s 
| position, and at length, fairly worn out, had 
| decided that he must surrender and let her go; 
| but before communicating his decision to the 
| woman, it happened that he overheard her talking 
| with a friend on the subject of millinery, and the 

long account which she had just received from her 
| milliner, 
| “When I saw that bill,” said she impressively, 
| “IT just lay back and yelled!” 
| That settled it. The lady who yelled never had 
| the pleasure of reading her name in the Court 
| Journal. P 

Nor has yelling yet become popular, we believe, 
among American ladies; but if we are to take 
their own word for it, the number of our otherwise 
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well-mannered and well-educated girls who, on 
amusing or exciting occasions, “just shout” or 
“fairly shriek” or “simply howl” has increased of | 
late to an extent which occasionally disturbs | 
other and less sensitive nerves than the “Tory _ 
nerves” of Mr. Lowell. 


| put temptation in his way, but keep them in a 
| snake-tight coop of wire-netting.’ ” 
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JAPANESE NEWSPAPERS AND “ DEVILS.” 


The Japanese newspaper, as described in a 
letter from Tokyo to the New York Evening Post, 
is a curious product of the borrowed civilization 
of the Mikado’s empire. 

Practically there is in it no telegraphic news, 
and the editorial articles are ingenious studies in 
the art of saying certain things without saying 
them in a way to warrant the censor’s suppression 
of them; for the minister of state for the interior 
has power to suspend any paper when, in his 
opinion, it says anything prejudicial to order, 
authority or morality. 

Not infrequently the censor has occasion to 
write an order for the suppression of a newspaper, 
and when he does it he is brief but wonderfully 
polite. 

He puts the honorifics “o” or “go” before all 
the nouns and verbs. Prefixed to a noun “o” 
means honorable, and to a verb it means honor- | 
ably; similarly “go” means august, augustly. | 
So the order to the editor of the offending news- 
paper when it arrives, will read like this: 

“Deign honorably to cease honorably publishing 
august paper. Honorable editor, honorable pub- 
lisher, honorable chief printer, deign honorably to 
enter august jail.” 

The honorable editor with his honorable co- 
workers bows low before the messenger and then 
accompanies him to the august jail, chatting 
meanwhile of the weather, of the flower shows, 
or of the effect of the floods on the rice crop. | 
Centuries of breeding under Japanese etiquette 
have made it impossible for any one to show 
annoyance. 
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CHURCH-WARMING. 


Not long ago, a visitor to King’s Chapel, Boston, 
observed, in a corner of the loft to which his | 
sight-seeing curiosity had led him, a mass of what | 
appeared to be old junk. Investigation disclosed 
the fact that the pile of iron rubbish consisted of | 
foot-stoves, used by the congregation before the | 
more modern system of heating the whole build- | 
ing was introduced. 

The conservative sexton, evidently regarding 
the big, new-fangled stoves as a Boston fad, had 
stored these little foot-warmers in a convenient 
place against their speedy recall to the pews of 
the recalcitrant worshippers. 

The new method of heating met with scant 
favor from the orthodox, with their Puritan con- 
tempt of comfort. The Boston Evening Post of 
January 25, 1783, contained a poem, of which these 
lines show the deprecating spirit: 

Extinct the sacred fire of love, 
Our zeal grown cold and dead; 

In the house of God we fix a stov: e, 
To warm us in their stead. 

Many serious objections beside religious ones 
were made tothe stoves. It was alleged that they 
would be the means of starting many destructive 
conflagrations ; that they caused severe headaches 
in the church attendants; and worst of all, that 
the heat warped the ladies’ tortoise-shell back- 
combs! 


” 





BOOKS AND BOOKS. 


There are always many writers of things in 
which editors and the public decline to be inter- 
ested, who cannot understand why “things not 
nearly as good as theirs” are successful, while 
theirs fail. For such unfortunate persons the 
following story may not be amiss: 

There was once in Scotland a preacher of 
position and much esteem in the kirk who had 
been a schoolmate of Walter Scott. To this 
preacher his wife said one day: 

“There’s Watty Scott, wha’ was at school wi’ 
you, has published books, and got thousands 0’ 
poun’ for them. Why don’t you publish a volume 
o’ your sermons, and get thousands o’ poun’ for 
ite” 

The pulpit orator moved uneasily. “Wheesht, 
woman,” he said, “they’re a’ in print already!” 

It was a fact, and they had made so little stir in 
the world that his own wife did not know it! 
And there was Watty Scott—what business had 
people paying thousands of pounds for his 
trumpery “Waverley,” and never a shilling for 
her husband’s sermons? 
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LIVING UP A TREE. 


Years ago a Louisiana planter, aptly named 
Wildeson, went to establish himself on the Rama 
River in Nicaragua, where he raises bananas 
and rubber-trees with profit. A Mr. Drew, who 
visited him on business, describes his three-story 
house as literally built in a tree,—a sturdy eboe- 
tree,—sixty-three feet from the ground. 

To get up and down between the ground and 
the house an elevator is used, so constructed with 
block and tackle that the person using it raises 
himself or controls his descent by means of a | 
rope. 

There is also a chicken-house ded from a 





{man to me when I spoke to him about the big 


| happen 


| comes from Rhodesia to the Sunday Magazine. 


| chance. 


snake. ‘He’s perfectly harmless to any one, and 
he keeps the place clear of mice and moles that 
eat the roots of my young banana and chocolate- 
trees. Eat chickens! Never knew him to do 
such a thing. Still, while they’re little, I don’t 










PIONEERING. 


It is quite the custom to speak of the whites | 
who were the first to go among the Indian tribes | 
of the West as “pioneers of civilization.” The | 
“civilization” was not always. of a perfectly civil 
order. The officials and traders of the old Hudson 
Bay Company used to claim credit for this rough 
pioneering. If we may judge from the records of 
the company, their work was thorough in its 
way, but the way was a hard one. Some entries 
in the account-books of the company, made more 
than a hundred years ago, will show how the 
civilizing was being done. 


“Dec. 31, 1795. Served out a quart of rum per 
jollity. the “evening spent in innocent mirth and 
0 
; “Jan. 1, 1796. All the Indians drunk about the 
place ; great trouble in keeping order.” 


Two entries of an earlier date, and from a station 
still farther north, show what were the amenities 
of intercourse between the “civilized” and savage 
races when questions of right and justice were in | 
the way of settlement. The first entry reads: 


“The Company’s cook, a lad of 16, having been 
carried off by the Esquimaux, three out of a party 
of six passing Esquimaux were seized as hostages 
until the return of the 

Five years later another brief entry shows how | 
this transaction was finally closed: } 

“Had a row with the three Eoquimeux detained. 
They were shot, and their ears pickled in rum, | 
and an to their tribe, to show them what had | 








SAVED HIS MASTER. 


To the many war stories of which a horse is the 
hero must be added a remarkable incident that 


A little band of Englishmen was on the point of 
| being surrounded and cut off. The order, “Save 
yourselves!” was given. 


Captain Grey led the retreat at full gallop, but 
a bu = struck him and wounded him so severely 
that he lost his mount. The horse was borne 
onward by the rush in the rear. 

Helpless on the ground within forty feet of two 
levelled rifies, and almost within reach of a band 
of men carrying assegais, the officer had given 
himself up for lost, when, to his intense surprise 
he saw his faithful horse rush toward him an 
adopt a position which protected him from the 
weapons of his enemies. 

His first thought was that the animal had gone 
mad, but seein —y it —— unmistakable signs 
of comprehendi the danger to them both, 
Captain Brey! ma e an almost superhuman eftort 
to reach its b 

The shot ~y paral zed his right side; fortu- 
nately he could seize the reins with his left hand, 
and then by putting a foot in the stirrup he 
managed somehow to gain the saddle. One word 

—Go!”—and the horse had darted into safety 
with rocket-like speed, carrying his bleeding 
—: —~ his back. 

pegs pierced horse or man, and no bullet 
esmenen either during this incident. Such nobility 
appealed to the savage. 


NOT A PATIENT. 


That the English language has its limitations is 
sometimes shown with startling distinctness when 
a foreigner finds it necessary to coin a word, or | 
give a new meaning to an old word, in order to 
express an idea. 


A hospital physician, who was making the 
rounds of the institution in the rformance of 
his regular duties, had visited and prescribed for 
all the sick inmates except one an irritable 
fretful and troublesome young man who had 
arrived only a few hours before, and of whose 
presence the doctor had not been advised. 

“Well,” he said, looking at his watch, “I believe 
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I have seen all the patients, have I not?” 

“Yes, sare,” replied the attendant, a recent 
importation from the other side of the ocean, “but 
poe de is an iapettens in ze next room who ees very | 
seek. 


THE DUKE’S RIVAL. 


Arthur Helps, the author of the well-known | 
book, “Friends in Council,” often paid Prof. Max 
Miiller a visit on his way to or from Blenheim, 
where he used to stay with the then Duke of 


Marlborough. 


Once when Helps came to ~~ with us on his 
return from Blenheim, writes Professor Miiller 
in Cosmopolis, he told me how the duke had left 
the day before for London, and that on that very 
day the emu laid an egg. 
he duke had taken the greatest interest in his 

emus, and had long looked forward to this event. 
A telegram was sent to the duke, which, when 
shown to Mr. Helps, ran as follows: 

“The emu has laid an egg, and in the absence 
of your Grace, we have taken the largest goose 
we could find to hatch it.” n 


MEN OF LETTERS. 


Of the following letters from London Tit-Bits, 
the first shows how to be amusing though not 
Irish, and the second how to be witty with a good 


An autograph-hunter, begging a well- known 
—_—— autograph, wrote: “If you deem the 





limb into which the poultry is collected at night. 
After a day of free picking and strolling, the 
feathered bipeds come of themselves to be raised 
to their roost. 

A good snake story goes with the rest. Mr. 
Drew says: “A thing that struck me curiously 
was the sight of a twelve-foot boa-constrictor 
gliding about on the ground at the foot of the 
tree, climbing over the roofs of the laborers’ 
cabins, even entering them, and in general 
as himself perfectly at home on the planta- 

on. 





**‘Nobody’d think of harming him,’ said the old 


q t unwarranted on my part, send the refusal 
in your own handwriting and with your own 
signature, that I may know it is authentic.” 

An Oxford undergraduate wrote to Dickens: 
“Sir ——. Seeing that you insert rhymes in your 
serial, I = = some. sg 

The — “Sir ——. We don’t insert 
rhymes wit out re reason.” 


It is said that Lincoln thus wonmed to a letter 
asking for a . t”’ and his autograph: 
“Dear Madam hen 9 ask from a stranger 
that which is of | interes only to yourself, always 
enclose a stam ere’s your sentiment and 





Pp. 
here’s your ~~ St A. Lincoln. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
* Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” (Adv. 
Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 
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99 SKIRT HOLDERS 
‘* Jane . - 


will hold up the skirt 


with a shirt waist. Sample, 25 cents. Agents 


yan everywhere. For circulars address, 
F. D. AUSTIN, 2117 Lexington Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








HOW TO MAKE and HOW TO FLY ¢ , 
KITES t THEM. Book, Just Published. {5c. 
GEO. H. WALKER & O©O., 160 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


eS Gray Hair to its Youthful Color, 
—, diseases & hair falling. 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


BICYCLE 
KODAKS 


Booklet free at agencies or by | 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


KET STAMP, PEN & PENCIL. 











Cures 











$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictares. 
$1,475.00 in Gold, 
Send for ** Prize Contest” 
Circular. 






















All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc. 
RUBBER STAMP Co, E 1, NEW HAVEN, Corn. 


AGENTS) QUIEILEREE. Sxsasi 


. NE ED! 
Weekly sales pay 
big money. 





“Shipped a anywhere G > 
ey approval dies tory. “L» 
ALPINE CYCLE co... Dept. 226, Cincinnati, O. 
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‘COWLES’ ART SCHOOL 


Instructors: Joseph De Camp, Andreas M. Ander- 
sen, Amy M. cker, Ratteve Raymon id, 
Special wy apes: — Chas. D. Maginnis, C. Howard 


Walker, W ag Crock ae 
5 opens October Ist. Drawing and 
Painting including san L ite, Water Colors, Decorative 
Special l attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, 


ty Class in Modelling. 
holarships. Free access to the Museum 
of Fine Arts. Begin at any time. For circulars address 
F. M. COWLES, Pope Building, 221 Columbus Avenue, 


BOSTON, 


a 


Bicycles 
THE WORLD. 919s 
1896 COLUMBIAS $60. 


Hartfords, equal to almost any other 
bicycles, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from dealers or by mail from us 
for one two-cent stamp. 


MASS. 

















Patent Leather Shoes 


Are beautiful if bright but 
untidy when soiled. 
Abitofclothand... 


Hauthaway’s 
PATENT LEATHER 






keeps them like new. Try it. 
RUSSET ‘“sHOrs U SE 
HAUTHAWAY’'S RUSSET 
POLISH applied withacloth. 
Sold where Shoes are Sold. 
Each by mail 15 cents. 
C. L. Hauthaway & Sons, 


Boston, Mass. 


THE WASHBURN BOOK ABOUT MANDO- 
LINS AND GUITARS. 


Any one interested in the subject of 
mandolins and guitars can obtain a beau- 
tiful book about them free by writing 
to Lyon & Healy, Chicago. It contains 
portraits of over 100 leading artists, 
together with frank expressions of their 
opinion of the new 1897 model Washburn 
Instruments. Descriptions and prices 


Established 1852. 





of all grades of Washburns, from the | 


cheapest upwards, are given together 
with a succinct account of the points 
of excellence which every music-lover 
should see that his mandolin or guitar 
possesses. Address Lyon & HEALy, 
199 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





“Quad” 
Camera 


$5.00. 
PICTURE -- 3x 3k. 
The only actual complete Camera in the market. 
Catalogue and Sample Picture for 2-cent Stamp. 


EDWARD G. CONE 
| $14 yy me peering, Cc HICAGO, ILL. 
Market Street, San_Francisco, 
pee ..%., 598 js ~E, New York City. 


Send us 50 Cents 


tage stamps taken) and we 

Oiieend ‘ou this HANDSOME 
VIOLIN COMPLETE WITH BOW, by express 
c.0.D., ject toexamination, If found A WONDER FOR 
THE MONE » pay the express agent balance 81.25 and ex- 
press cha’ =i rages Gise petse Dor is raguing CASS 
violin Dg on x eation a hand- 
WE SEND FREE 9 0? Pisce, Organ and 
ANS 22.0 00, PIANOS 








mostest Test Catalogue. Tru: 


$121.25, GUITARS, MANDOLINS and other musical instru. 
ments at haan ad all subject to FREE TRIAL be- 
fore geond or catalogue to-day, 


Address, 
SEA "ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc. ), CHIGAGO, ILL. 


6OO};nr BICYCLES 


to close out. Alim 
vi, 5 to $15. NEW ICH. 









4 
R E ’9 Models, fully guar- 
anteed, $16 to $24. '97 Models 
$20to $30. Shippedanywhereon 
approval. > 
EARN A BICYCLE by 


helping advertise us. We will 
clogs shes iets 
ise of sample wheel tointroduce 
them. Write at once for our 8 
Offer. B. H. MEAD CYCLE © 


ial 
, Wabash Ave., ne ma tm. 








THE WORLD'S 
STANDARD 

strictly up to date; most 
complete line. Wheels, 20, 
24 and 26 inch. Your 
dealer can furnish you. If 
4 a 7 not, write us. Catalogue 
, on application. 


4 Aa 
Z) PANS The Toledo Metal Wheel Co., 
iy, Vita» y Toledo, Ohio, Makers. 




















ELECTRICITY 


Machine Design; Stationary, Locomotive and 
Marine nme I ates, Mechanical and 

i ; Plumbing; 
A Grides 





Railroad, 

sain 31 COURSE 
Engineering; Surveying and ous: “aan 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Metal Prospecting; 
Bookkeeping; Shorthand; English Branches 


ails GUARANTEED SUCCESS, 


Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 


International C 4 Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 











for r Men,Women, Girls& 
Boys. Complete line at 





100 ‘Oakwood’ for 00 

865 37.50 

* $25.00 

20 Bicycle * $10.75 
Simplest Bicycle on = 00 


$75 ‘Ma: 32 
Full pot Sh —— anywhere (¢ : 0. D. with 
privilege to examine. o money in AAR, Buy 
direct irom manufacturers, save agents’ and dealers’ 
rofits. Large illus. catalogue free. Address (in full), 
ash Buyers’ Union, 162 W. Van Buren 8t., B 177, Chicago. 


| Watch and Chain 
FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel- 
Plated Watch, also a 
Chain and Charm, to 
Boys and Girls for selling 7 
ldoz. packages of Bluine § 
at 10c, each. Send your 
full address by return 
mail and we will forward 
the Bluine, post-paid, and 4 
a large Premium List. : 

BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junc., Maas. 


Two Cheap Bindings 


COST MORE THAN 


One Good One. 


Therefore it is Economy to Buy 
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Which OUTLASTS and OUTLOOKS any other 
Skirt Binding on the Market. 


| LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 


It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 


If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 





S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





Trade-Mark. 


The New Lining. 





NEARSILK 


Registered. 


Fashionable Shades. 





Closely resembles the best quality lining silks, particularly adapted 


for Underskirts for Summer Dresses. 


Strong enough for Waist Lining. 


Comes yard wide, double fold. Ask Your Dealer to Show Them. 


Fast Black Linings 





NUBIAN 


Will Not Crock. 





Percaline—Silesia—Sateen or Nubian Linings of any kind for Waist 


or Skirt are positively unchangeable and superior quality. 
“Nubian Fast Black’’ on every yard of Selvedge. 


highest requirements. 


Fill the 
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King Oswald’s Feast. 


The king had labored all an autumn day 


For his folk’s good and welfare of the kirk, 
And now when eventide was well away, 
And deepest mirk 


Lay heavy on York Town, he sat at meat 
With his qreat councillors round him and his kin, 
And a blithe face was set in every seat, 

And far within 


The hall was jubilant with banqueting, 

The tankards foaming high as they could hold 

With mead, the plates well heaped, and everything 
Was served with gold. 


Then came to the king’s side the doorkeeper, 

An d: “The folk are thronging at the gate, 

And flaunt their rags, and many plaints prefer, 
And through the grate 


“I see that many are ill-clad and lean, 

For fields are peer this year, and fpod hard won.” 

And the good king made answer: **’Twere ill seen, 
And foully done, 


“Were I to feast, while many starve without ;” 

And he bade bear the most and best of all 

To give the folk; and lo, they raised a shout 
That shook the hall. 


And now lean fare for those at board was set, 

But came again the doorkeeper and cried: 

“The folk still hail thee, sir, nor will they yet 
Be satisfied ; 


“They say they have no surety for their lives, 

When winters bring hard nights and heatless suns, 

Nor bread, nor raiment have they for their wives 
And little ones.” 


Then said the king: “‘It is not well that I 

Should eat from gold, when many are so poor, 

For he that guards his greatness guards a lie; 
Of that be sure.” 


And so he bade collect the golden plate. 

And all the tankards, and break up, and bear, 

And give them to the folk that thronged the gate, 
To each his share. 


And the great councillors in cold eurprige 

Looked on and murmured; but unmindfully 

The king sat dreaming with far-fixed eyes, 
And it may be 


He saw some vision of that Holy One, 

Who knew no rest nor shelter for His head, 

When self was scorned and brotherhood begun. 
“?Tis just,”’ he said: 


“Henceforward wood shall serve me for my plate, 
And earthen cups suffice me for my mead; 
With them that {o% and travail at my gate 
I laugh, or bleed.” 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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A Dream of Lilies. 


The languorous heat of summer 
Held my eyelids down; 

And ina dream my spirit 
Went wandering from the town. 


It crossed low, lilied meadows 
And passed clematis bowers. 
It saw the swarthy beauty 
Of crimson cardinal flowers. 


It swept by breezy uplands, 
Nor stopped till in its flight 

Is reached a zone of birches 
Like girls in green and white. 


They whispered and they murmured, 
And they gazed into a lake, 

And each as to a mirror 
Sweet confidence did make. 


And there among the shadows 
That fluttered to and fro 

A host of water lilies. 
Held in the ooze below, 


Put up their lovely faces 
Like children to be kissed; 
And in my dream their fragrance 
Floated over them like mist. 


Aguick voice cut the meshes 
hat my senses softly bound; 
My heavy lids were lifted— 
pon an ebon ground 

Pond lilies trailed their glory, 

Or leaned in shining mass. 
While | dozed, a friendly fairy 

Had brought my dream to pass. 

MARY F. BUTTS. 
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Training — for What ? 


A short time ago the principal sporting men in 
the country were assembled in a Western State 
to see a fight. For one day in March the eyes of 
almost the whole country were upon two men. 
Each had undergone the most conscientious 
training for what was to be the event of his life. 
For weeks each man had regulated his diet, 
taken regular exercise and sleep, had boxed and 
allowed himself to be pummelled. 

The question of each man’s physical condition 
was finally discussed in the daily press to an 
extent that seems ridiculous now. Which man 
could stand the greater punishment? Which 
deliver the stronger blows? Which was the 
greater brute? In fine, which could disable his 
opponent for at least ten seconds? Which 
would gain the “championship ?” 

The time approached. Public matters, such 
as the Cretan question, the new Congress, the 
attitude of the President on the Cuban situation, 
were almost lost sight of, so absorbed were a 
large proportion of the people in two men who 
were to “‘fight to the finish.’ 

At last the telegraph announced to the world 
that the two gladiators were standing up opposed 
to each other. Then came an infamous account 
of blood and blows—a story one might expect to 
hear of tigers, not of men. Then came the final 
thrust beneath the heart. 

Fifty-three minutes finished the exhibition. 
The training of years given for less than an 
hour in the ring,—given to be the centre of a 
depraved interest,—and then all was over. To 
accomplish absolutely nothing useful, to be actors 
in a most debasing drama, to stimulate the foolish 
expenditure of millions of dollars, to shock the 
decency of the country—such were the results 
for which these men had fought. 

There are “black spirits and white,’’ bad fights 
and good. Paul, a man who underwent as 
arduous a training as the two men who fought 
at Carson, said: “I have fought a good fight.’ 
He referred to struggles as powerful, as dramatic, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


as exacting of courage and endurance as any 
gladiatorial contest of ancient or recent times. 


| But the difference in purpose was as the life- 


giving sunlight to the malarial blackness of a 


| tropical night. 


Every reader of this article is in training for 
something. Is it for robustness of body or of 
soul? Shall it be to lend excitement to a useless 
drama? To commit folly for the sake of cheap 
applause? Or for the “good fight,” by which 
all that is selfish and debasing is conquered—and 
God’s approval is the eternal award. 
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The Baby’s Bottle of Rum. 


The inflexibility of Russian official orders has 
resulted in many queer and needless fixtures in 
the official system. The story is well known of 
the sentry who was put on guard over a rose in 
bloom in the imperial garden in the seventeenth 
century. The rose and its bush disappeared, but 
every day for a hundred years a sentry mounted 
guard over the spot, because no one had ordered 
the service discontinued. 

A story «~~ as ludicrous is now told of a dis- 
covery made by the Empress Catharine, mother of 
the Emperor Paul, who was assassinated in 1801. 
Catharine, at one time, was inspired by some 
—— whim of economy to scrutinize the 
mperial housekeeping accounts. Inthem, amon; 
other queer things, she found that “one bottle o 
rum daily” was charged to the Naslednik, or heir 





— . 
s her son, who was then a young man, had 
never given any sign of intemperate habits, the 
empress was greatly astonished. She went over 
the accounts to see how long he had been addicted 
to this practice, and found, to her still greater 
surprise, that the expenditure went back to the 
bat of his birth—and indeed, far beyond it. 

he heir to the throne had not only been 
charged with drinking over thirty dozen bottles 
of fine Jamaica rum yearly ever since he was 
born, but for a long time before that. The em- 
press, it is hardly necessary to say, made a 
Ceronss investigation of this strange matter, 
and with the aid of an antiquarian, she at last 
reached the original entry. 


A century or so before, the imperial physician 
had preseribed, for the Naslednik of the period, 
“on account of a violent toothache, a teaspoonful 


of rum, to be taken with sugar.” This dose was 
given for several days in succession; and the 
nurse or steward in ¢ Pa had deemed it more 
fitting to the imperial dignity, as well as more 
rofitable to himself or herself, to purchase a new 
ttle of rum every day. No one ever given 
the order to discontinue this purchase, and it had 
gone on for a century, the rum having constituted 
one of the perquisites of the court steward. 

The empress submitted the discovery to her 
husband, who at once declared that the method 
of keeping the accounts should be thoroughl 
reformed, and such abuses ended. He carrie 
out his threat. 


~ 
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What an Ocean Steamship 
Carries. 


The famous steamship Great Eastern, histor- 
ically associated with the first efforts to lay 
Atlantic telegraph cables, has hitherto been 
regarded as the largest vessel ever launched. 
Its laurels as a sea leviathan, however, are of 
late endangered. The new ocean freighter, 
Pennsylvania, although scarcely attaining the 
external measurements of the former celebrated 
ship, will carry far more cargo. The capacity, 
indeed, of these new freight ships is a matter for 
astonishment to a landsman. 

The Pennsylvania, for example, is rated at 
twenty thousand tons burden, and will carry 
loads such as may be briefly itemized thus: 


160,000 bushels of wheat in bulk, equal to three 
hundred and twenty car-loads, or sixteen trains 
of twenty cars each. 

1000 tons of flour, eighty car-loads. 

4000 boxes of bacon, seventy-five car-loads. 

3000 tierces of lard, forty-eight car-loads. 

1300 bales of cotton, forty car-loads. 

1200 head of live cattle, eighty car-loads. 

3600 0 quartets of dressed beef. 

In addition there will probably be a thousand 
tons of miscellaneous merchandise, my A eighty 
car-loads more ; in all not less than seven hundre 
and eighty car-loads, or thirty-nine long trains of 
twenty cars each. 

Nor is the above by any means the entire load 
of this modern ark. The Pennsylvania will have 
accommodations for from eight hundred to one 
thousand steerage passengers, as also for a crew 
of one hundred and fifty men and fifty cattlemen, 
with food and fodder for all. 

In the fuel bins, too, there will be carried a 
burden of 1300 tons of coal, or more than one 
hundred car-loads. 

If we were to say that the entire agricultural 
product of sixty New England towns, or twenty 
Western counties, could all be stowed away in 
this mammoth ship, we should not exceed the 
facts. 
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Unknown Heroes. 


The story recently told in the Companion of 
Lord Nelson’s heroism in submitting to a surgical 
operation has brought to us a very interesting 
letter from Dr. R. S. Dana of Morrisville, Penn- 
sylvania, who was a surgeon in the 107th Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers during the Civil War. Doctor 
Dana adduces several incidents from his own 
experience to prove that instances of extreme 
heroism in enduring wounds were almost of every- 
day occurrence during our great conflict. 


The ~ after the Battle of Antietam Doctor 
Dana and another surgeon were in sole charge of 
a hospital in a barn on the road from Keedysville 
and Smoketown in Maryland, and near the famous 
long-contested corn-field. A soldier was brought 
from that field with his knee shattered by a 
musket-ball. 

Amputation was og and anesthetics 
Were prepared. “No,” exclaimed the soldier, 
“don’t give me any of that! I want to see the 
thing done. Give me a piece of hardtack to 
munch.” The square of hardtack was given him; 
his head was propped up so that he could see the 
operation; and there, nibbling his cracker, he 
bore the whole amputation without a murmur, 
and with scarcely a wrinkle of his brows. 

Such stoicism in a pe general would have 
become memorable ; this private soldier’s name is 
unknown. 

At the Battle of Five Forks, April 1, 1865, just 
after Anderson’s Confederate corps had been 
forced from their entrenchments and were being 
closely followed up, a mounted colonel rode up to 








Doctor Dana. His name the doctor did not ask, 
b such details were of minor importance 
then. The colonel’s left shoulder had been struck 
by a piece of shell, which. i~~y Sy ewise, had 
taken from the shoulder-blade the flesh over a 
strip about two and a half inches wide and four 
inches long, leaving a bridge of skin over the 
wound. 

The colonel was all questions. “I’ve been 
hit; is it bad? Do it up as quickly as you can. 
Is it dangerous? May on with my regiment? 
I would not leave the regiment now for anything, 
unless I must.” 

tor Dana made an examination and reported 
no immediate danger, but a serious wound that 
would give trouble in the future, and great incon- 
venience, to say the least, by the morrow. 

“Never mind to-morrow,” said the colonel. “I 
don’t care anything about that if I can get along 
to day ” 








Meantime the surgeon was dressing the wound ; 
he made the colonel as comfortable as sible, 
removing the coat and sleeve from the left arm 

shoulder, and carrying them under the arm 
around to the other side of the coat in front, so as 
to keep the coat on the well side. The surgeon 
assis’ to mount; and with his left arm and 
one in his shirt-sleeve only, ne spurred on to 

Tay. 7 
“T have neither seen nor heard of him since,” 
ag « H, Doctor Dana; “there were many others 

e hed 


One such, exactly like him, but happily not 
unknown, was Gen. Charles Russell Lowell, 
nephew of the goes. pominy A wounded at Win- 
chester, he was helped upon his horse, led another 
charge, was hit again, and died the next day. He 
was one of the t’s three nephews. All of them 
were killed in the war, and it was of them that 
Lowell wrote in “The Biglow Papers:”’ 
Why haint I held ’em on my knee? 
Didn’t I love to see ’em growin’, 
Three likely lads ez wal could be, 
Hahnsome an’ brave, an’ not tu knowin’? 
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“There’s a Joy in the Heart of Pain.” 


Some day which at the farthest shall be near, 

The eyes which meet thy own shall close for aye. 
The hands which clasp thine shall become bu Clay, 

And silent be the voices now so dear. 

Then shalt thou be thrice bicst if they who here 
Walked close beside thee in Lifc’s weary way 
No angry, unkind word e’er heard thcc say, 

And shed for thee no bitter, hidden tear. 


This is the secret of grief’s wild unrest, 
Which gives to loneliness its keenest sting— 


h a true, purc flame, 
Knew’st not its worth—until the angels came! 


NINETTE M. LOWATER,. 
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Not a Good Shot. 


Forest and Stream contains an account, full of 
sly humor, of a father and son and their experi- 
ence with an American rifle of the best and newest 
make. Target-shooters nowadays have, perhaps, 
little faith in the marksmanship of the old 
frontiersmen, and the elder gentleman in question 
did much, during his visit to his son, to confirm 
the impression of his own inadequacy. 


“Well, well!” he said, examining the target rifle 
at the first opportunity. “What improvements 
they have made since | was a boy. Dear me! our 
rifles were a crude affairs in those days!” 

He continued in this strain all the way to the 
woods, and his son began to feel very sorry for 
him. It seemed a shame to be enjoying such 
modern improvements which the older generation 
had been denied. He tried to be encouraging. 

“Yes,” he said, “the finish of our rifles may be 
finer, but I suppose the old muzzle-loaders would 
shoot just as straight.” 

“I don’t know! I don’t know!” replied his 
father, sadly. } 

“Well, you didn’t miss often with them?” 

“No, not often. But we didn’t dare to miss. 
Powder was too scarce.” 

“Lead, too, I suppose?” 

“Well, not so scarce as powder, for we could 
use it over again. When we had powder enough 
to shoot at a mark, which was seldom, we would 
always put the mark on a tree, and then chop the 
bullet out. I guess I* youngsters shoot much 
better than we did, for you have plenty of 
ammunition to waste in target-shooting. And 
then you have such fine sights; I shouldn’t even 
know how to use them.” 

“Oh, yes, you would! Heré, I’ll tack this target 
on a tree, and we’ll try a few shots.” 

“No! no! you do the one. I can’t shoot. 
Why, boy, I haven’t fired a rifle since the war. 
And I never was anything of a shot. Brother 
Zeke and Abe could beat me any time, and neither 
of them could shoot like father.” 

But when the target had been set up, and the 
son had hit the bull’s-eye, the father consented to 
“try those sights, just to see how they would 
work.” He had construed his son’s persuasion 
as a challenge, and he would not refuse it, even 
in the face of certain defeat. 

He took the rifle, threw his arm well out, and 
raised the piece, but complained that he could not 
see. The younger man grew a little nervous. 

‘ — careful, father,” said he, “that’s a set 
rigger.” 

“Boy,” was the stern reply, “I never used an 
other kind.” aj 

A suspicion began to creep over the son that he 
might have been unnecessarily solicitous. 

“Crack!” The old gentleman had shot into a 
line three inches below the bull’s-eye. At his 
second trial, be did the same. 

“That’s funny,” said he. “‘My sight was touch- 
~~ mark.” 

e had been holding the aperture as if it were a 
in-head, and it was explained to him that the 
ull’s-eye should be centred in that little hole. 

From that moment he hit the centre and kept on 
hitting it. His work was amazing, but he kept 
apologizing for it, and his humility was perfectly 
sincere. 

No, he never was counted a good shot—Zeke 
could beat him—so could Abe—his father was 
better than any of them—and Uncle George was a 
real marksman. 

“But my! what improvements you have made!” 
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Striking Effect of Climate. 


Occasionally an eloquent testimonial to the 
virtues of a “health resort” fails to find a place in 
the printed matter sent out by the hotel-keepers 
or others interested in the prosperity of the place. 


A railway president, who had gone to one of 
the summer resorts of the Northwest to spend a 
few weeks, was sitting on the veranda of a hotel 
enjoying the lake scenery and his cigar, when he 
was accosted by a resident “boomer” with the 
remark: 

“You'll find the air here full of ozone, sir. 
You'll sleep like a log. Before you have been 
here a week you will gain ten pounds, or | miss 
my f needy and I’m generally right.” 

‘I don’t doubt it,” replied the railway magnate. 
“TI gained eight pounds the very first day.” 

“That beats the record,” said the “boomer,” 


slightly dazed, but recovering himself promptly, 
“though I’ve known instances almost equal to it.” 
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“Yes,” rejoined the other, “eight pounds! I 
weighed myself on a nickel-in-the-slot machine at 
the railway station when I landed here, and the 
indicator pointed to 157. An hour later I stepped 
on the same kind of machine at the hotel, and the 
figure was 165. Gain of eight pounds in sixty 
minutes, sir, and I hadn’t eaten a bite! Hadn’t 
done anything but breathe this wonderful air. 
Never saw anytting like it! Marvellous climate, 
sir—simply marvellous! And all it cost me was 
ten cents!’ 

“Er-yes,” observed the resident, and the conver- 
sation ed. 
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“is that Stonewall Jackson?” 


The New York Sun prints an account of some 
concerts given at the Windsor Hotel by the 
Stonewall Jackson Band of Staunton, Virginia, 
while it was in New York participating in the 
Grant Day cer In tion with one 
of them, a strange and amusing occurrence is 
reported: 


The first concert was held on Monday evening. 
when President McKinley arrived. It was a big 
success, and afterward the members of the band 
crowded around General Gordon and shook 
hands with him. A well-dressed man with a 
sandy mustache sidled up to one of the spectators, 
and pointing to General Gordon, said: 

“Ts that Stonewall Jackson?” 

The spectator turned toward the questioner 
with a quizzical look, but noticing that the man 
was apparently in earnest, said with a smile: 

“No. I’m trying to find out who he is.” 

Congressman Tate, who was talking with Gen- 
eral Gordon, left him for a moment, and was 
buttonholed immediately by the sandy-mustached 
man. 

“Excuse me, sir, was that gentleman Stonewall 
Jackson that you were talking to?” 

The Congressman glared at the sandy-mus- 
tached man, apparently undecided whether he 
was the subject of a Northern affront or not. 

“No, sir; it was not,’”’ said the Congressman. 

“Well, when will he arrive?” queried the sandy- 
mustached man. 

The Fang one expression of the questioner 
d 





caused Congressman to smile as he said: 

“My dear sir, a short course of United States 
history would do you a world of good.” 

The Congressman then walked off. The sandy- 
mustached man was last seen receiving an 
explanation from the hotel clerk. 
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She Misunderstood. 


Many singers fail to realize the importance of 
distinct enunciation, and the charm of a beautiful 
voice is often lost by the listener who is vainly 
struggling to catch the meaning of the song. 


A young woman, who considers herself an 
admirable ballad-singer, one day received a 
severe shock from the criticism of an old lady 
who had formed one of her audience. Among 
other ballads, the singer had rendered “Ror 
0’ More” in her best style, and had received muc 
applause. 

he old lady, who sat in the front seat in the 
little hall where the entertainment was given, 
looked at first puzzled and then distressed as 
the familiar song proceeded; and at the close of 
the concert she waited to speak to the young 
woman. 

“My dear,” she said, in a quavering voice, “I 
remember when ‘Rory O’ More’ first came out. I 
have never been a singer myself, but have always 
been interested in music; and 1 am sure I never 
heard the words as you sang them to-night. I 
am not deaf; my hearing is unusually good; but 
will you tell me where you get your authority for 
singing: 

‘He poulticed the hock, 
And she salted it down ;’ 


for though I cannot remember the original words, 
I am sure they were not like that.” 

The {ouns woman’s face was crimson as she 
showed the old lady her copy of the song, and 
pointed to the words: 


“He bold as the hawk, 
And she soft as the dawn.” 
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She Could Wait. 


It is often very difficult for new-comers in a 
community, especially if the community is a small 
one, to understand the local ideas of social 
requirements, for etiquette—a ticklish thing at 
best—is often greatly modified by local usage. 


A Mrs. Cathcart, who had gone from a large city 
to live in a small village on Long Island, was a 
woman of strong social instincts, and soon after 
she was comfortably settled, she set about getting 
acquainted with her neighbors. 

She soon learned that she would make small 
= ress if she waited for the neighbors to call 

rst, as she naturally would have done in the 
city; so with some eH she ventured to call 
at the house next door, where lived a pleasant 
friendly woman, who welcomed her cordially, and 
promptly made her feel thoroughly at home. 

After a suitable time, Mrs. Cathcart rose to go, 
and said: “Now, Mrs. Johnson, I hope. since we 
have become acquainted, that you will come over 
and see me.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Johnson, “I aint no 
hand to gad. You see, I have so much to do at 
home, ’t I don’t get no time. I haint ben out but 
once all winter, ’n’ that was when Aunt Sally 
Bashford was buried. Of course, I make it a p’int 
always to go to the funeral when any o’ my friends 
die, but I don’t get out no other time.” 

“In that case,” said Mrs. Cathcart, “I hope oy 
won’t be in any hurry about returning this call.” 
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Delusive Figures. 


Figures won't lie of themselves, but they can be 
made to do it; and what looks like sound reason- 
ing may be nothing but a delusion. 


An old man went into an insurance office, says 
Cassell’s Suturday Journal, and wanted to take 
out a policy on his life. 

He was greeted courteously, but the_ first 

uestion he was asked was enough to spoil his 
chances. 

“How old are you?” 

“Ninety-four,” was the astonishing reply. E 

“Why, my good man,” said the manager with 
a laugh, “we cannot insure any one of your 
age.” - 
“Suppose I had been fifty?” asked the appli- 

nt 


“Why, of course, in that case—” 

“Well, sir,” returned the old man trium hantly, 
“TI have been reading the table of vital statistics 
issued by your office, and I find that twice as 
many people die at the age of fifty as at the age of 
7: So, sir, you must admit that I am a good 
risk.’ 

But, strange as it may seem, the manager would 
not admit anything of the kind. 
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Little Burden- 
Bearers of Mexico. 


Mexican burro, or what we | 


f would call a littledonkey. | 

L And such patient little crea- 

ae tures as they are! | 

“LED The Mexicans make them 

“~ \' 8 do the work of the country, | 

“SNS and very varied it is, too. | 

co. By You may see one walking 

VY along having wood strapped 

+ around his little body, so that 

am he looks like a woodpile on 
al # four legs. 

BS Then he is made into 

















































a milk-wagon by hav- 
ing two large milk-cans 
strapped on either side, 
with the milkman sit- | 
ting on his back, nearly | 
on the end of his tail, 
with his feet within a 
few inches of the 
ground. This is the | 
way he sells his milk, 
calling as he goes. 

One day I saw a man | 
driving to market eight | 
or ten little burros, | 
i clover, | 
which they call alfalfa. | 

It is very different 

from our clover, 
growing very tall 
and not very) 
thick, and the | 
people prize 
it highly. | 








Each little burro | 
carried two large | 
balloon - shaped | 
bundles rolled in | 
something like a 
fish-net, and each | 
little burro had his 
nose tied up with a 
muzzle to keep him | 
from nibbling the clo- | 
ver from the pack of his | 
brother in front. When | 
you looked at them, all you | 
could see were two very long 
ears and two little, sad eyes. | 
Poor little animals, don’t 


streets picking up bits of | 
paper and sticks and straw, | 
and I have seen them put 





what a delight it would be} 
to let them have a real good 


out their tongues to lap up| even mamma’s eyes were rather sober; but | 
the hot dust. So I thought, | mamma only said: “Hush, hush! Let Philip | you think dancing will make you cooler, Betty ?” 
when I saw all that clover, | finish his story, children.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Philip put his hands squarely on his knees, | 
man-wise. | 
“Secondly, once on a time there was a fox that 


worth; and what do you think he gave me? 
Two large loads of the clover! 
The first thing was to cut the fish-net and let | 


Two very long ears, a shaggy | the clover out. We spread it around like a, was ve-ry fond of a little soft, tender chicken —” | 
body, a sad little face and | big green table, with the little blossoms for 
four fluffy legs—that means a | strawberries. Then the next thing was to take | 


“Why, Phil-up Pat-ten!” 
“Oh, how I should think your conscience’d 
off the muzzles. | ache !’” 
The little fellows stood and looked at the’ “He was ve-ry fond of that little chickie, you 
clover and then at me, as much as to say, “Do| know. Thirdly, once on a time there was a| 
you really mean it?’’ It did not take them long roaring, raging wolf that was ve-ry fond of a 
to get a taste, and before many minutes it was | little cosset lamb —”’ | 
all gone. Madge put her fingers in her ears, too shocked 
There was a baby burro, too small to work, | to listen, but in a minute she took them out 
and the man said he would sell it to me for again. Dicky’s round little face looked sorrow- 
twenty-five cents. I wanted very much to take | fully across at Philip ; but mamma was watching | 
him home with me, but I knew he would be/| the little mischief-twinkles gather in Philip’s| 
very homesick for his playmates; and then, too, | eyes, and waited. | 
he would be so cold, because where he lives it is| ‘How fond that wolf was of the cosset lambie! 
always warm. Lastly, once on a time there was a little girl that | 
If I ever went to Mexico again I think those | was ve-ry fond of blueb’ry jam! Oh my, how | 

little burros would know me, and would like to | fond she was!” 
ask me for ten cents to buy them another dinner. Philip’s voice was impressively solemn, but the 
CLARITA STETSON. | mischief-twinkles danced. He looked right at 

| Madge. 

“It was very nice jam, and the little girl was 
| nice, too. She had crinkles in her hair, and she 
b’longed to a brother that told truly-honest 
stories. Wait! I’m not done. I’ve got to tell 
| how the cat was so fond of the mouse she ate 
|} him up, and the fox was so fond he ate the 
chicken up, and the roaring wolf ate up the 
| cosset lamb ’cause he was so fond of him, and 
| the little girl —”’ 
“Oh my!” laughed Madge. “I ate up the 
blueb’ry jam! What a com’cal story, Philup 
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A Hard Word. 


Perseverance! Can you spell it? 

And its meaning, can you tell it? 

If you stick to what you’re doing, 
Study, work or play pursuing, 

Every failure bravely meeting, 
Bravely each attempt repeating, 
Trying twice and thrice and four times, 
Yes, a hundred, even more times, 

You can spell it! You can spell it! 








And its meaning, you can tell it! Patten !”” 
ANNA M. Pratt. “And a ‘truly-honest’ one, too,”” mamma said, 
—_— clapping her hands in applause. 


In a Minute ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
Ethel was out on the long plank wharf when | Sn ee 
the dinner-bell rang. She was feeding the 
— little baby ducks with cracker | Bob White. 
crum : . e 
* . - ‘ Little Bob White, hid away, oh, so sly, 
“I'll go in a minute,” she said to herself, Down under the clover and meadow-grass high, 
as she broke another cracker into tiny pieces. | Where I never can find you or spy you at all, 
But the baby ducks were hungry, and it was | Now tell me, dear Bob, why it is that you call? 
such fun to feed them that Ethel forgot all When the clouds are so few, 
about her dinner and the big brass dinner- And the sky is so blue, 
bell, just as she had done ever so many times | 4"d the sun shines as bright as it ever shone yet, 
before Then why do you say, 
gg? , In so teasing a way, 
She had only one cracker left when Bruno ‘Meso wet Mere wett” 
came running down the wharf to see her. | 
The old mother duck spied him as he came I’m longing to play on the haycocks, you know, 
bouncing over the planks. In grandpa’s big field, where the wild roses blow, 


“Quack!” she called loudly ; and what do} Ti ‘an elephant-rider, ‘way up inthe sky. 
you think? Every one of those baby duck- | Then say now, Bob White, 
lings scrambled and scrabbled, and into the | Do you think it is right 
water they went with a splash! | To spoil in this way all the fun I should get? 
“Quack !’’ said the mother duck again, and Now come, little tease, 
all the little duckies swam hurriedly after Ah, don’t whistle, please, 
her and disappeared among the rushes that “More wet! More wet!” 
grew by the edge of the pond. For sure as you whistle, then grandpa will say, 
“Why !” exclaimed Ethel in aston- | With a shake of his head, “No haymaking to-day!” 
ishment. “They didn’t wait to And the tall trees will bow, as if saying, “That’s 
gobbleanother piece! Theyminded Sor P 
heir mother the very fi minute Ww ae big winds are tossing their tops to and 
she called them !’’ And splash, dash the rain 
Very still she stood for a second, Will beat on the pane, 
thinking; and then she gave her And all my nice plans will be sadly upset; 
basket to Bruno, and ran quickly up All because you would sing, 
the wharf, across the street and You queer little thing, | 
’ ° “Nv *, { "” 
into the house. fore wet! More wet 
“Late as usual!’”’ said Brother Hal, as Ethel | 


E. H. THOMAS. 


came into the dining-room and took her seat at | i ca ts 
table. “It's twenty minutes, instead of one, | 
that you waited this noon,” he continued, as he | So Hot! 


glanced 4 at the clock. : “Oh, it is so hot!” said Betty. “It is so hot! 
“But it’s the last time I'll be late!” said Ethel Mammy, I don’t know what I shall do, it is so | 
decidedly, “‘ ’cause—’cause—it is!” 
And Ethel kept her word. She had learned 
her lesson and learned it well, and nobody but 
the big white mother duck knew who taught it 


Now Betty was not doing anything. She was 
sitting by the window, with her head on the sill, 
and the shade of the big horsechestnut-tree made 
a little coolness; so mammy went on with her 
mending and said nothing, except that it was hot, 
and she was sorry for Betty. 

Presently Betty saw a hand-organ man with a | 
ial | monkey coming. She raised her head, and he 

9 stopped under the window and began to play. 
eas “QO mammy,” cried Betty, “the monkey is 
Philip’s True Story. ‘dancing! May I go out and dance, too? Oh, | 
Then it was Philip’s turn. ‘Well,” he said, | he is such a dear little monkey! Now he is| 


And I’m very sure that she will always keep 
her secret. Because why? She can’t tell it, 
that’s all! MARGARET DANE. 





along the fence? Please, mammy, say I may!” 
“Philup Patten, you said ’twas a true story!”” And Betty jumped up and down, and danced 
“A solomon-honest true story, so there!’’ little steps like the monkey’s, and tried to look 
Both Madge and Dicky looked indignant, and | like him, but fortunately did not succeed. 

“T thought it was so hot!” said mammy. “Do 





“T don’t think it is so hot now,” said Betty. | 
. “Ve-ry fond of a mouse,” continued the little | “Not quite so hot, mammy. You see, I didn’t | 


story-teller, calmly. “It was a big black cat | know what todothen. It’s always hotter when 


dinner! I asked the driver | with yellow freckles, and the mousie was gray.| you don’t know what to do; but now I do| 


if he would sell me ten cents’ | That’s my firstly. Secondly —” 





know |” Laura E. RicHArps. 


1, 
ANAGRAM. 
Hours amid the elms. Y. 


This is the time when the little folks throng 
To the meadows and fields and the sweet wild- 
wood nooks, 
They wander the windy sea-beaches along, 
And play in the garden and fish in the brooks. 
Here, there you will find them, and everywhere 
Except in the schoolroom so lonely and bare. 


2. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
If Humpty Dumpty and some of his clan 
Were spacious and wide and extended, 
They’d make a good model—now guess, if you can, 
For here my puzzle is ended. 
If. 
Tongues we have, but cannot talk; 
Feet we carry, but cannot walk ; 
With many ores, but cannot see; 
Now tell us, friends, what can we be? 


III. 
I’m a very uncommon deed, 
And a very common measure. 
I’m often square, 
And many a pair 
Have trod the dance with pleasure. 


3. 
DOUBLE-LETTER ENIGMA. 


In “war’s alarms,” 

In “battle call,” 

In “striking arms,” 

In “rifle-ball,” 

In “sabre-stroke,” 

In “hurtling shell,” 

In “cannon’s smoke,” 

In “sorrow’s knell.” 
Now, if to search you are inclined, 
Two famous battles you may find. 


4. 
HEADS AND TAILS. 


I. 
Beheaded, I am hoar-frost white, 
Curtailed, precise, stiff, bolt-upright, 
Complete, of life the crown and height. 


II. 
Beheaded, every day I turn, 
Curtailed, I bound or ache or yearn, 
Complete, how bright and warm I burn! 


IIT. 
Beheaded, I’ve a pleasant taste, 
Curtaileg, I shine in heaven’s blue waste, 
Complete, and up I spring in haste. 


5. 
CHARADE 


My first went forth a-fishing, 
iow old and wise he feels! 
And flung 7 first out, wishing 
To catch the slippery eels. 
While on the grass reclining, 
His little sister Jane 
With third in third was twining 
A dandelion chain. 
But if you rightly reckoned 
The eels they caught, I guess 
That you would write my second 
And neither more nor less. 
But the pleasure.paid the trouble, 
For the ony was sweet and clear, 
And my whole sang, “Bubble! bubble!” 
In meadows far and near. 


6. 
SYNCOPATION, 
A brilliant author considered is he, 
Yet divest him of every sign 
Of egotism—a stick he will be 
That never could pen a line. 


7. 
CONNECTED WORDSQUARE. 


oy! left-hand square: Surname of a United 
States general; a monarch; a girl’s name; parts 
of animals; a lock of hair. 

Upper right-hand square: To lessen; a noble- 
man; the central part of an ampitheatre; a 
medicine; to pass a law. 

Central square: To look fixedly; a candle; a 
fruit; a memento; upright. 

Lower left-hand square: A maxim; a girl's 
name; a place of sacrifice; a huge man; a planet. 

Lower right-hand square: Barter; a native of a 
certain ancient city; to correct; a great poet; 
finished. 

8. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
A well-known quotation from Pope—3i letters. 


A man there was in Rockaway, 
Whose Christian name was 31, 10, 16, 

And on a 7, 13, 20, 1, 9, 18, 4, 10, 22, one fine day, 
He went with lovely 2, 10, 5. 


But soon they saw the clouds appear, 
And 31, 10, 16 remarked, “I 26, 11, 30, 23 

It’s going to 21, 13, 24, 25,9. I think, my dear, 
We'd better 29, 27 18, 15, 19, 27, 23.” 

A frown crept o’er her pretty face. 
She said, **We won’t be 1, 18, 19, 6, 

When it is 11, 30, 24, 16, to take our place 
Around the captain’s 8, 1, 18, 19, 15.” 

The 21, 13, 24, 25,9 grew worse, the waves 

31, 10, 12, 14, 6, 31 high, 

They watched the billows 28, 4, 10, 9, 


you feel sorry for them? | “I will tell a truly honest story—a very truly climbing up the fence, and walking along the | 414 timid 2, 10, 5 began to cry. 
They are never fed like your honest one. Once on a time there was a cat that | top. O mammy, may I climb up and walk 
little pets, but go around the | was very fond of a mouse —” 


And wish she was at 3, 17, 9, 6. 


She said, “31, 10, 16, take the little 18, 4, 10, 22, 
We each can take an 24, 10, 25, 

And surely we can keep 10, 28, 19, 17,1,8, 
And 25, 30, 23 to some near 21, 3, 27, 25, 20.’ 


But soon the clouds had cleared away, 
The sun shone out at last; 
And happily they spent their day— 
he danger all was past. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Your shadow. 2. Sheet. 3. Post. 4. Vein, 
vane. 5. Time, thyme. 6. Pear, pair. 7. Crane. 
8. Last. 9. A black eye. 10. The letter A. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
given for plies over eight—which is the number 
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given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ina Post-office Mone -Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 

the money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters 

are required to register letters whenever requested 
0. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

ntinuances.—Remember that the publishers 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber 

wigpes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it. as we cannot find — name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
torenew Sibecrip ions. §.cnowals of subscriptions 
© the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
B 


201 Columbus Avenue. joston, Mass. 








HIP DISEASE. 


Hip disease is one of the most common causes 
of lameness in children. This is not only because 
it occurs perhaps more frequently than disease of 
any other joint, but also because it begins so 
insidiously that the early stages, when treatment 
might accomplish most, are often passed before 
the trouble is recognized. 

The first sign is usually a slight limp, which 
comes and goes for no apparent reason; there is 
no pain, and as the child can give no excuse for 
limping, he is perhaps reproved for what is 
regarded as merely a bad habit. There is a little 
stiffness after sitting, and especially in the morning 
on getting out of bed, but this passes away with 
exercise. It may disappear for days at a time, 
and then return in a rather more pronounced 
form. 

The child seems instinctively to, avoid a shock 
to the hip by stepping on the tips of his toes, but 
when told to put his heel to the ground he does 
so without trauble. 

After a while a little pain begins to be felt, and 
this, like the limp, may be intermittent at first; it 
seems too slight to have any serious significance, 
and the parents often speak of it as a “growing 
pain.” At first the child hardly knows where the 
pain is, it is so indefinite, but soon it becomes 
more marked and is referred to the knee. 

The limp and the pain are so slight and so 
inconstant that no alarm is felt, and so the 
opportunity of throttling the disease in its infancy 
is often lost, and the more striking symptoms of 
the second stage set in before a physician is 
consulted. 

Now the little patient begins to have “night 
cries.” Suddenly, in the midst of sound sleep, he 
utters a piercing cry expressive of severe pain; 
but he is not conscious of suffering, and may not 
even wake, or if he does he cries in a startled 
way for a minute or two and then falls asleep 
again. 

At this time, if the child is examined, one leg 
may be seen to be a little thinner than its mate 
and perhaps slightly drawn up at the hip. The 
disease is now fully established, and while not 
necessarily incurable, is much more difficult of 
management than it would have been at the 
beginning, when a few weeks’ rest might have 
sufficed to remove all signs of the trouble. 

The moral is, never to neglect a limp or a 
“growing pain” in the young. 


—_——@———— 


“INDIANS AMERICAN, TOO.” 


A friend in the East sent an American flag to a 
young lady missionary who is laboring among the 
Dakotas in the Northwest. At the suggestion of 
the missionary a flagpole was placed on the 
chapel located on the reservation. The Indian 
chief took delight in caring for the flag and in 
raising it over the chapel. In this way the 
Indians learned to love their flag. 

Every month they were obliged to go thirty 
miles to draw their rations at the agency. The 
flag always went with them. They not only loved 
it, but were proud of it, because it was the same 
flag that floated over the “Great Father” at 
Washington. As the chief said to the missionary, 
as he pointed to the flag, “Indians American, 
too.” 

Sickness came to the family of the chief, and 
his little boy was laid low. During the child’s 
illness the flag hung on the wall of the room near 
his cot. It seemed to give him pleasure to look 
upon the stars and stripes, which he had so often 
helped his father to raise over the chapel, and so 
beneath their folds the little American passed 
away. 

The chief’s heart was crushed. The body was 
prepared for burial, and the chief, feeling that 
the flag so loved by the boy should be his 
winding-sheet wrapped its folds about the little 
body. The missionary, however, on learning this 
fact, told the chief that it would not be necessary 
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to bury the flag with his little boy, because he 
had already taken it with him in his heart to the 
“happy hunting ground.” So the body was 
tenderly taken from the casket and the flag 
returned to the care of the chief. 

To-day the same flag still waves over the 
chapel, and as the Dakota breezes chase each 
other along its folds, one can almost hear voices 
from the Dakotas, ‘Indians American, too.” 


CONTAGION IN APPLES. 


The moral of the following extract from an 
article in the American Kitchen Magazine, on 
“Sanitary Precautions,” is not above the heads 
of average people : 


The old apple man came slowly around the 
house. Two apples were in his hands as specimens. 
He was wetting them with his tongue and polish- 
ing them on his clothes. pay J were very bright 
and rosy when I answered his knock. 

A lady who was passing stopped to speak to 
him, and before I could interpose she took an 
apple from his hand and bit it. His hands were 
dirty almost beyond belief. I said to him, “No, I 
cannot buy apples from hands so soiled. Those 
apples are not clean. J saw you rubbing them on 
your clothes.” 

The lady’s face took on a queer look. “I wish 
bg had told me,” she said to me. Then turning 

the vender, she added, “What the lady says is 
true. No one ought to buy apples of you if you 
are so unclean about your person.” 

She paid him for the apple she had bitten, and 
he went on to the next house. 

“You were right,” she said again. “Every one 
ought to tell these venders why she will not buy 
of them, and possibly it would incite them to be a 
little more cleanly.” 

When the lady had passed on I returned to my 
desk, but I could still see the man as he sold from 
his wagon to those who came about him, and 
there was not an apple that those hands, swollen 
and covered with warts, beside being filthy, did 
not handle. 


HE WAS TRUE. 


Brave deeds are frequent, and one good office 
of the daily press is to record them for the 
world’s remembrance. An instance in point is 
the following, from the Mobile Register : 


An incident realizing John Hay’s famous story 
of Jim Bludso, engineer of the Prairie Belle, who 
held her “nozzle agin the bank till the last galoot’’ 
was ashore, occurred here on the Chattahoochee 
River in the wreck of the steamer 3. 

The steamer struck a snag which r pred -— 
her bottom. She began to fill and the pilot 
headed her to a sand-bar, while the engineer 
crowded on all steam, though the water was 
already over a portion of the deck. Reaching the 
sand-bar, the vessel careened, and the water 
rushing in caught the brave engineer at his post 
in the ye aetna He died there. 

Two other persons were lost, a roustabout, who 
became frightened and jumped overboard, and a 
negro woman, who became panic-stricken and 
refused to leave the lower deck. All the others 
were saved, thanks to the devotion of the engineer. 

The story is reported by a negro deck-hand, 
and is doubtless a true one. The hero's name 
was Waterberry. 





A MYSTERY IN CAMP. 


A New Brunswick contributor to Forest and 
Stream relates an odd experience that befell a 
Mr. Hunter while on a hunting trip. He was at 
Forty-nine Mile Camp, and went out to look after 
his horses, leaving a candle burning on the table. 


In a few minutes he returned to find the room 
dark. The candle had gone out, it appeared ; but 
when he went to relight it he found that it was 
missing. Mr. Hunter was startled, not to say 
frightened. Perhaps he remembered some of the 
legends which attach to those wild forests. 

owever, he lighted another candle, and by and 
by had occasion to go out in to look after his 
team. When he came back the room was dark 
again and the candle gone. 

his time, having lighted a third candle, he 
made a search of the premises. Nothing was to 
be seen. He put the candle on the table again. 
set his axe where it would be handy, and stepped 
into a corner. 

In a few minutes a flying-squirrel came throu 
the door, mounted the table, knocked over 
candle, which went out as it fell, seized it in his 
mouth and started with it for the door. 





THE MISLEADING PLACARD. 


A restaurant-keeper, who had little sympathy 
with the “plain speech” of the Quaker City, 
placed in his show window a placard inscribed 
thus: 

MOLLUSCOUS BIVALVES 
IN EVERY STYLE. 


A couple of young fellows, manifestly from “up 
country,” were observed standing fore the 
window, ny in spelling out the sign. 

“What’s them, Bill?” one asked the other. 

“T dunno,” said Bill. 

“Let’s go up street a bit and see if we kin find a 
eyester s’loon. I feel like eatin’ some eyesters.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 


ALMOST AS WONDERFUL. 


If Scotchmen have little humor, they sometimes 
display a pretty good counterfeit of that useful 
and amiable quality. 


A native of Scotland travelling in the United 
States was taken to see the Niagara Falls, says 
Household Words. “There,” said his American 
companion, “did you ever see anything so wonder- 
ful as that?’ 

“Ay, man,” answered the tourist, who had 
listened to as much American brag as he could 
well di st; “ay, man, at Peebles I once saw a 
peacock wi’ a wudden leg.” 


PATRICK’S ECONOMY. 


In the days of expensive postage, a young 
Irishman wrote a long letter from America to his 
mother in Ireland, and closed it as follows: 

“Well, well! Here I am with eight pages 
entirely full, and not one of the things said that I 
laid out to a. But sure, there’ll be double 
postage to pay if I say ’em here; so to save that 

*ll write ye another letter to-morrow.” 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 


EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN LEAD PENCILS. 

By simply removing the wood with the Finger Nail 
as long a Pent can be obtained as desired withou 
the use of knife or sharpener. For sale by dealers. 

Sample mailed for 10 cents in stam: 


ps. 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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tx TRIM YOUR BEARD 


as often as you please 
and no expense if you 
have a pair of 


Coates Clippers. 
Clip your = hair. 
Your boy clip other boys’ 
= hair and Earn Money. 
“Kasy kunsing” No.0. tor send foriiius: cir and prices. 

COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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GRESCENT 
BICYCLES . | 


The Popular Wheel 
at the Standard 
Price and no Better -._ 
Wheel at any Price. : 


Crescent Catalogue Free. , 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 





























Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
“{ ws Nutritious. 

COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 

DORCHESTER, MASS., 

By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 

Established 1780. 








py MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder. : 
Approved by Highest |, 
Medical Authorities 

as a Perfect Sanit: 





Little 


cx Callicra *2 


Sent Prepaid upon Receipt of Price. 





For Picture 2 x 2. Capacity six Pictures. 
The most complete camera of its size ever put on 
the market for the price. Adapted for time and 





a 
Toilet Preparatio: 

for infants and adults. 
Delightful ofter. neeee. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, 
Pimples, makes the skin smooth and_ healthy. 

‘ake no substitutes. Sold by 
gists or mailed for 25 cents. 


CPW ECRD ME NWEN On Newark, N-Js 
NNEN CO., Newark, N. Js 


vwrese ¥ 


ictures. Compact, light and oner to 
work. Camera is handsomely covered with grained 
leather. Fitted with achromatic lens and safety 
shutter. This camera takes plates and supplies of 
standard size. Do not buy un ou have investigated 
the merits of “ Little Puck.” ck illustrated cata 
logue free. Send two 2c. stamps for sample Photograph. 


SWEET, WALLACH & CO., 
CAMERAS, KODAKS AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 





216 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








9 Years 
Cured of 


Hay-Fever. 


W. L. WEDGER, 


Roslindale, 
Boston, - - Mass. 






ASTHMA 








it expense and inconvenience to myself, and then 
ma on my return. I 


tions performed upon my throat and nose, but to no 


opera’ pe 

started to take your medicines, August 7th, I have been absolutely free from 
Asthma and remained quietly at home, happy and grateful. If you desire, 
you may publish this in order that your medicines may do for other sufferers 


what they have done for me.” Respectfully yours, 


REV. M. MESSING, 
No. 285 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oct. 9, 1896. 


tried every remedy suggested by friends, had 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo. 


During the past 18 years we have treated more 
than THIRTY-SEVEN THOUSAND Cases of 


and HAY-FEVER, and the number 


of patients under our care each season, in England 
and the United States, exceeds Five Thousand. 


WE CAN CURE YOU AT YOUR HOME. 


“I did not send you a report of 
my condition because | felt so well 
that I discontinued the use of the 
medicines. I scarcely know how to 
thank you for the good results your 
medicines produced in making the dreaded Hay-Fever and Asthma bearable 
tome. Every year during the Fever season, I have had to leave the city at 


suffered from the 
purpose. Since I 





Book of 2,000 other References and Examination Blanks FREE on Request. 


DR. HAYES, - - 


- BUFFALO, N. ¥, 





PONDS 


USED INTERNALLY 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES, BUFF WRAP- 
PERS. POND’S EXTRACT 
CO., 7% FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Sent by mail for 50 cents. 





THE CYCLIST’S NECESSITY 
—CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, INSECT 
BITES AND ALL PAIN. 


AND EXTERNALLY. 


EXTRACT 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 


Every Housekeeper will appreciate our little book, ““What shall I have 
for Breakfast, Dinner and Supper.” Suggestions for lunches, holida 
di your dinners, etc. Sent on Fee ipt of information whether Pond’s Extract is sol 


rocery or Drug Store. PON 


’S EXTRACT CO., 7% Fifth Avenue, New York. 








HOW TO 


CARN 





A total of 200 Ibs. sold 
Girls’ or Youths’ Bicycle ; 


A BICYCLE 


= Why don’t you earn a Bicycle by selling 


Baker's Teas, Spices at Baking Powder? 


The Coods are well known and it is easy to sell them. 


ewes a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain; 25 Ibs. a Solid Silver 
atch and Chain, or a Decorated Tea Set, or an Autoharp; 10 lbs. a Camera, 
or a Gold Ring; 12 Ibs. a Repeating Air Rifle; 30 lbs. a Shot Gun. 


Mr. Baker pays the e. ess on Cash Orders. Send your full 
address on postal for Catalogue, Urder Sheet and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), 


will secure a biat-qrete Bicycle ; 100 Ibs. a 
Ibs. a Sewing Machine ; 35 lbs. a Gramophone ; 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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My Tailless Cats. 


Accident rather than design—a caprice on 
some one else’s part, not my own—led me to be 
the possessor of a succession of Manx or tailless 
cats. I had occasionally seen animals of this 
species, always with a sort of pity for them, 
because they were devoid of the ordinary cats’ 


vehicle of expression. How could a cat express 
anger, vexation, doubt, alarm, or any of the cat’s 
countless delicate shades of feeling, without a tail 
to enlarge or contract, or raise or depress, or 
wiggle the tip of ? ; 

I took, therefore, but a languid interest in 
tailless cats. But when I was presented with 
two Maltese kittens of that breed, and had them 
about the house under my feet, I was compelled 
to study them. 

“Compelled” is the proper word used in this 
place, for the little Manx cats were apparently 
too stupid to keep from under foot. Their career 
in my household was brief. 
uncompanionable and undesirable. 
gentleman of my acquaintance expressed a con- 
suming desire to possess a cat of this kind, I 
remembered me of the Spanish cavalier who 
straightway presents you with whatever thing of 
his you happen to admire, and gave my friend 
both eats with impulsive generosity. 

But I had had them long enough to get the 
impression that in many ways they were more 
like rabbits than cats. Their hinder legs were 


proportionately about an eighth longer than those | that is to say, always with tailed sires. 


of ordinary cats, and as they 
stood, their hind-quarters were 
higher than their shoulders. 
Their way of hopping about 
was strangely suggestive of a 
rabbit. 

They seemed to have little 
interest in the family, and to 
be incapable of affection toward 
human beings. ‘They did not 
purr nor put up their backs to 
be stroked, nor wave their 
tails in a friendly manner. I 
began to wonder whether the 
fact that they had no tails did 
not have something to do with 
their not doing these other 
things as well as the last. 

Soon after this I came across 
a Manx cat which I really 
liked, at a farmhouse in Ver- 
mont. She was a year old. 
She was jet black, her coat 


possessed a peculiar soft gloss, and her eyes were | did not prove that the Manx breed were a/ were, the monument might be deemed one of the 


They were useless, | 
So when a) 
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half Manx blood, and her kittens were of only 
one-quarter Manx blood, three out of the four 
were bobtailed; though one of the three had a 
stump about an inch long. Only one of this 
litter had a complete tail. 

As men of science tell us that variations from 
a type tend to disappear in new generations, and 
the offspring of eccentric or abnormal individuals 
to revert to the true type, | am compelled to 
infer that the tailless breed to which Sheba 
belonged was not a variation or an eccentricity. 
This persistence of her type in her offspring, 
notwithstanding this offspring had but a modicum 
of Manx blood, appeared to me pretty good proof 
that the tailless type is a genuine, distinct, and as 
we may say, original type, and that the individuals 
we have are nearer to a primitive condition than 
the ordinary tailed tabby of our back alleys and 
ridge-poles. 

This was proved by a new and still more 
remarkable test. One of Sheba’s tailless kittens 
grew up and had kittens of her own. Those 
were now still one degree further removed from 
the Manx original. Supposing Sheba, their 
grandmother, to be half Manx, they were them- 
selves only one-eighth Manx. 

Each of them, therefore, should have had at 
least seven-eighths of a tail; but I found again 
that three-quarters of the kittens in this remote 
generation were either tailless or bobtailed ! 

One of them, which was almost exactly like 
Grandmother Sheba except that he was larger, 
had a tail about an inch long. He had her half- 
wild, furtive ways, and the high hips of the 
whole Manx tribe. 

I learned, subsequently, enough to know that 
these tailless cats are often perpetuated from 
generation to generation in the female line alone— 
If this 





“SHEBA.” 


COMPANION. 


| confront us from some safe corner of the dining- | 
room. Both Sheba and her progeny seemed to be | 
| strangely subject to mange and other diseases. | 
I lost Sheba from mange, after she had been an | 
object of curious interest in my household for 
two or three years. Her kittens also left us, 

from one cause or another. 

However, Sheba left numerous descendants in 

| our neighborhood, where they enjoy an excellent 

reputation. The tailless or bobtailed kittens | 
are always in demand, on account of their queer 
| appearance ; and they have a tendency to develop 

not only the characteristic of complete tailless- 

ness, but fine-haired black coats with a brownish | 
down for an under-coat, and curious, watchful, 
green-gold eyes. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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A Japanese Idea. 


The Japanese are a practical as well as an 
artistic people, and when they adopt a Western 
economic notion they seek to adapt it thoroughly 
to the customs of their people. The Japanese 
have so far made comparatively little use of the 
horse, and some of their leading men are 
convinced that it would be of material advantage 
to the country to extend the use of this animal, 
the concomitant of civilization in other parts of 
the world. 

In the war with China, the horse was of very 
great use to the Japanese. They employed it in 
their campaigns exactly as Western nations do. 
A great many of the faithful horses were 
sacrificed in the war; they suffered and died in 
the transportation service, in reconnoissances, 
and in battles. For these services the Japanese 
| feel grateful, and it has occurred to the officers 
of the army that the nation 
might express its gratitude, and 
at the same time encourage the 
people in an admiration for 
the horse in a way which 
would encourage them to raise 
such admirable and useful 
animals. 

Therefore a monument to 
the memory of the horses 
which died in the war is to be 
erected near the temple of 
Jasumkumi-Sinja, at ‘Tokio, 
which has already been con- 
secrated to the soldiers who 
fell in the same contest. It| 
will stand in the midst of a| 
park, and will consist of a| 
pedestal supporting a column | 
on which will stand a fine 
figure of a war-horse in copper. | 
It will not be ridden by the 
figure of a soldier, since if it 








golden yellow. She was a little smaller than an | distinct and vigorous species, I did not know | soldier rather than of the horse; but will be a 


ordinary, full-grown female cat and had the 
same disproportionate length of the hind legs 
that had marked the others. But she was quick 
and graceful in her movements, and her owner 
declared that she was “the smartest cat and the 
best mouser he ever saw.” 

I resolved to make a further study of the 
Manx breed in this more prepossessing animal, 
and bought her of the farmer for half a dollar. 
He let me takea covered basket to carry her home 
in. She had scarcely been put into it, and the 
cover fastened down securely, when she made a 
neat hole though the bottom of the basket, 
leaped through it, and was gone out of sight in 
an instant. 

It took some time and a good many blandish- 
ments to make her again a captive. Then I 
took such precautions that she did not escape. 
I took her home, and she consented to remain as 
an inmate of my home. 

However, she never regarded me or my house- 
hold in any other light than the light of 
conveniences. She was never anything else 
than suspicious. She would consent to be 
stroked, and even held in the lap on occasions, 
but she always peered keenly at her holder 
through the corner of at least one of her golden 
eyes. 

She had acquired somehow the name of Sheba, 
which doubtless had a certain reference to the 
gorgeous African queen who visited Solomon. 
There was indeed something queenly, as well as 
African, about this bobtailed black cat. All 
her proceedings were in the imperative mood. 
Even her purr was somewhat sharp and positive ; 
it was a series of short, quick hums rather than 
the long, low, contented, submissive song with 
which most cats beguile’our fancies. 

Her fur was as soft as ermine; and if you 
parted it anywhere, you saw that there was 
a sort of inner coat or wool of a rich brown 
color. 

When I acquired Sheba her owner told me 
that only one of her parents had been bobtailed. 
But she was very bobtailed. I learned from 
books that the full-blooded Manx cat should 
have a stump tail containing three vertebrae. 
Sheba’s tail was so rudimentary that it could 
not have contained more than one vertebra. It 
was little more than a button. 
her as pretty thoroughly of the Manx type, even 
though she was of but half-blood. 

Sheba’s first litter of kittens was of course an 
object of great interest. I was surprised to 
observe that although Sheba herself was of only 


| 





So I regarded | 


what could. 

But why are they Manz cats? Having now 
a certain admiration for the breed, I began to 
learn more about them. I ascertained that the 
tailless cats had not existed in the Isle of Man, 
whence they get the name of Manx, much more 
than a hundred years; that they had probably 
existed for as long a time in Cornwall, England ; 
and that they were also found in the Crimea. 

Everywhere they were believed to have come 
from the East; and a legend that they had been 
brought from Japan was found to coincide with 
the fact that the Japanese artists frequently 
represent cats in their pictures without tails. 

The Manx cat is probably really a Japanese 
cat. There is good reason to believe that it isa 
species which has been tailless for an imme- 
morial time; that it is tailless not from the 
perpetuation of a freak, but by quite as good a 
warrant from Mother Nature as other cats are 
tailed. 

Probably it has been domesticated a much less 
time than the tailed cat has been, and this 
accounts for its comparative wildness and want 
of adaptability to the manners and customs of 
civilization. 

There can be no doubt that the cat grows more 
dependent upon human beings, and more a 
creature of man’s civilization, from generation to 
generation. It is not yet anywhere nearly as 
completely humanized, if one may use the term, 
as the dog is, because it has not been as long 
domesticated, by several centuries. If, as a 
Frenchman has said, the cat has been trained to 
give up its days to civilization, it still devotes its 
nights to barbarism. 

But the tailed cat is less barbarous than the 


horse and nothing more. 

If any such monuments exist in the Western 
world, where the horse is certainly greatly | 
esteemed, and has been from the remotest times, | 
they are very rare—if we except the repre-| 
sentations of the fabulous winged horses of | 
Venice and the copies of these elsewhere, which 
can hardly be regarded as serious attempts to 
pay a tribute to the horse as we know him—useful, 
faithful, spirited, brave and affectionate. 


——__ sor 


Taken in Time. 


Among the many stories told of the famous 
portrait-painter, Jarvis, is one of the way in| 
which he saved the land from being cumbered | 
with a bad painter. 
| A rich man’s son, who was scarcely able to 
| draw a horse so that an uninitiated person would | 
| not mistake it for a pig, cow, or almost any other 
| animal, was, nevertheless, filled with ambition 

to become a painter. He neglected his studies, | 
and at last his father sent him to Jarvis, saying: | 
“Go; if he is willing to instruct you, you shall 
have every advantage.” | 

The painter asked the young enthusiast to) 
sketch a few figures, that he might make a rough 
estimate of his skill. 

“Ah,” said Jarvis, surveying a dubious 
animal which might have been almost anything, 
according to the beholder’s imagination ; “I see. 
You must begin with first principles and grad- 
ually ascend. In this way, should you continue 
to rise, you will at length reach the top of the 
ladder.” | 

He then set the young man to cleaning brushes ; 





tailless, because it has been in the domesticated | this was the first step, and occupied the greater | 


state much longer. 


part of one day. He praised his pupil in a most 


But I should return from general observations | encouraging manner when his task was com- | 


to my special cases. 
uncivilized she was nevertheless really very | 
intelligent. She was particularly wary and suc- | 
cessful in avoiding banishment from the house 
at night—when she happened to wish to stay in. | 
She would hide herself so that no one, not even | 
the dog, could find her. | 
Search in the minutest corners failed to reveal 
her; but when we had decided that she was not 
in the house, and when we had gone to bed and | 
to sleep, she would go abroad through the rooms, 


ravaging cups of milk or plates of crackers, and 


occasionally emitting a strange, querulous mew. 


If Sheba was comparatively | pleted. | 


“That is very well done,” said he. “Now | 
you shall grind some paints in a mortar, a/| 
| preliminary step of great importance.” 

This second step occupied a full day; and on | 
the third day, when the artist proposed to initiate | 
his pupil into the composition of colors, the 
youthful genius suddenly lost his ardor, and 
vanished from the studio once and for all. 

Later in life he became a successful lawyer 
and thanked Jarvis for his needed lesson in the 
| heartiest manner. The twinkle in the painter’s 
eye led him to suspect, not for the first time, that 


Generally she was entirely silent. | his father had spoken some words in private to 


In the morning her green-golden eyes would 


the artist, before his short apprenticeship began. 





III. 


THE NEW 9,000 TONS TWIN-SCREW STEAMSHIP 


“ CANADA,” of the DOMINION LINE 


(U.S. and Royal Mail Steamers) in Service between 


BOSTON, QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL, 


Holds Record for Fastest Time between Boston and Queenstown 

Cabin Passage at Low Rates. Second Cabin (very 
superior accommodations), #42.50; return $78. Steer- 
age Passage, $25.0. Passengers booked to and from 
all points in Great Britain and Lreland. For Sailings, 
Rates, etc., apply to or address JOHN FARLEY & 
SONS, Gen. Agents, 103 State Street, Boston. 


WHY DO YOU 


buy, at any price, a hard-running 
washer, when you can buy 
our new Rotary, that will last 
a lifetime, and works so easy 
any child can use it? Sent on ap- 
proval anywhere. Write us early, 
as our agents are crowding us. 
ROTARY KING MFG. CO., 
Westfield, Mass. 








Pat. July 14, 9. 





Do You Know 


How easy it is to wash 
clothes with either a 
Genuine Vandergrift 
Western or Improved 
Pan-American Wash- 
er? Satisfaction guaranteed 
or amount paid will be re 
funded. 









price-list 






re and 
5 rere 18 money in 
these machines for Agents 


The Vandergrift Mig. Co. 


Jamestown, N. 
Mention this paper. 
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were he alive to-day, 
would call for a bowl of 


WHEATLET 


oS because it’s healthy and nourishing; be- 

sides, it contains a: the bone, brain, nerve 

‘and blood-making elements of the entire 

wheat berry and has none of the objections 
to oatmeal or other cereal foods. 

If yoar grocer does not 
keep it, send us his name 
and your order—we will 
see that you are supplied. 

The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Booklet containing many valu- 
able recipes, free for the asking. 

















To Prevent Accide 
Have your wheel fitted with the / 


Ericson Automatic 
Bicycle Bell. 


Do not be deceived by PATENTED. 
worthless imitations, get 
ours, the original and best. 
Gives Short or Continual Ring. 
Just press the small lever 
on handle-bar with fore- 
finger without moving 
hand out of position, and 
the bell rings until you 
release it. 

Simple, Durable, Effective. 
Size 2 in. 1. 
Size * in: -- $i: 

No Extras. | j 

1f your dealer hasn't them, we mail either post-paid 
on receipt of price. 

NUTTER, BARNES & CO., 364 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON. 


FREE Circular, sena for it. 
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HDS ADMIRA 


BICYCLES CC) BICYCLES 


MARCH-DAVIS CYCLE MFG, Co 


MAKE 


cHICAGgo ms 


HB SHATTUCK & SON 249 COLUMBUS AVE 


Yo rRK 
pane 


BOSTON 
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Soa oR Soe oe ee 2 ee ee ee en a a a a a ee 


One Pound makes over 
200 Cups. 
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Orloff. oon 
Orange Pekoe. “iii: |f 
| Koh-i-noor. bitiitast. | 
| Seal Brand, 3 | 
| Most Economical, because * 

Purest and Best. ily 
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Rates 


IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JULY 22, 1897. 





| Washing 


f peorin WASHING POWDER is the most perfect article that skill and the 
experience of half a century can produce for the laundry, for washing dishes, 
and all cleaning purposes. The large and constantly growing demand for IVORINE 
is the best evidence of its great popularity. Appreciating a long-felt want in 
the home, the manufacturers put in every package of IVORINE a cake of their 
popular WHITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, which is greatly enjoyed by every 
one, and for which no charge is made. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps. 

















SOMETHING 
TO EAT! 


This is about the first thing one 
wants when they, reach the sea- 
shore. What a ravenous appe- 
tite the salt sea-air does create ! 


The daintiest, handiest, 
most appetizing, most sat- 
isfying thing obtainable at 
such a place is 


REVERE 
BEACH 
CHIPS. 


They seem to be the food that 
the appetite naturally craves at 
‘the seashore. Exercise some 
care in. buying Chips, because 
occasionally’ an unscrupulous 
‘dealer ‘is found representing and 
selling cheaply made, tough, 
tasteless potato. chips as Revere 
Beach Chips. 

Our Chips are sold either in 
Manila boxes bearing the name, 
or in bags from a large glass case 
with “Revere Beach Chips, Boyd 
Bros.” plainly printed on the side. 





If you can’t go to the Shore, 
buy them of your grocer by 
the pound and enjoy a bit of 


Seashore Luxury at Home. 


Send five 2-cent stamps for mailing 
Half-Pound Box FREE. 


BOYD BROS., Lynn, Mass. 
































F ssoihatetgiat Co 
» Che Companion 
Scientific Kite. 


Kite-flying is the coming sport for- young men, and this is the coming Kite. 
It is the result of months of experimenting among scientific men on the Blue 
Hills, and in other places. THE CoMPANION Kite is a strong, steady flyer, and 
is 26x 17x 9 inches in size. With it it is possible, if you have the right camera 
and apparatus, to take photographs above the clouds, and bird’s-eye views of 
cities and towns.- From the roof of our building we have sent this Kite up to 
the altitude of over half a mile. The Kite will be sent folded but it can be 
easily put together. It is thoroughly made with cloth surfaces. 














The Companion Scientific Kite with about 850 feet strong hemp twine 
given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cts. for 
postage and packing. Both sold for $1, postage «nd packing 25 cts. extra. 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Publisbers The Woutb’s Companion. 
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‘ : 
Do You Welcome $ 
want the dest is cheaper at ¢ 
and purest 5 cents a cake 
soap made? If than most ( 
so buy soaps are at 2 , 
W cents with all é 
elcome their worthless ¢ 
It has xo equal. presents. ‘ 
Welcome Soap is absolutely pure, and if you will ¢ 
carefully try it in your Laundry and Bath—also for Sham- ‘ 
poo—you will never want any other kind. If you want 
Welcome, demand it and take no other. It is hard to . 
get in some stores because inferior brands pay larger profits. ¢ 
Manufactured by CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. ’ 
e a 
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5 A Bottle of Moxie 


may prevent a serious illness this warm 4 
weather. Always keep it in the house. 


M 






Ooxie 
NetVe Food 


cools, strengthens, invigorates. It 

acts directly on and feeds the nerves. 

It is a healthful summer drink. Gives 

an appetite. He tae Ota aye ener 
For Sale By Druggists and Grocers. 


Sure You get the Real Moxie. 
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